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ABSTRACT 
COLLEGE KNOWLEDGE: TRANSFORMING 
ASPIRATIONS INTO 


ATTAINMENT 


by 


Ernest E. Jeffries 
United Theological Seminary, 2011 
Mentors 
J. Elvin Sadler, D. Min 


T. Anthony Spearman, D. Min 


Within the Gethsemane Baptist Church, 90% of children in grades 7-12, are from 
families where no one has attended college thus, leaving them void of pertinent 
knowledge concerning the college choice process. The “College Knowledge” project 
addressed this need by identifying the areas of concern for both parents and students, 
designed and presented seminars that educated them about the college choice process, 
and provided formal mentoring relationships for parents and students to assist in closing 
the knowledge gap. The success of this model was reflected in the changed attitude 


concerning the college choice process by both parents and students. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The context of the “College Knowledge” Ministry Model is set in Davidson, 
North Carolina. The model was developed in order to measure the attitudes of African- 
American first generation families toward the college choice process and to establish a 
ministry that entailed seminars and mentoring for both parents and their children to 
address the areas of the process in which they felt the least knowledgeable. 

In chapter one, the researcher explained how the need for this ministry model was 
identified by addressing the issues in the ministry context. He also explained the 
correlation between those issues and the issues that he faced in his own life which lead 
him to establish the ministry model. 

In chapter two, the researcher covered the literature related to the college choice 
process specifically focusing on African-American students and first generation college 
students. He also covered the affect that parents and their knowledge of the college 
choice process tend to have on their children’s ability to navigate the process. 

In chapter three, the researcher explored the theoretical foundation of the ministry 
model. The topic of mentoring was discussed from a Theological perspective focusing on 
the area of Practical Theology. Historical and Biblical perspectives were also discussed. 

Chapter four discussed the methodology and design of the “College Knowledge” 
ministry model. The major focus was data collection methods used to measure the 


attitudes of parents and students toward the college choice process and the designed 


responses to the data. 

Chapter five provided the reader with a detailed description of what actually 
occurred during the implementation of the “College Knowledge” ministry model. The 
researcher then gives a detailed analysis of the data and explains the model’s response to 
the data 

In chapter six, the researcher reflected on the field experience of the ministry 
model and gave suggestions on how the model can be replicated as well as how it can be 


enhanced. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


God has blessed the researcher, Ernest Eugene Jeffries, to hold the titles of 
Husband, Father, Pastor, and Dean. Heis the husband of Terry Jeffries, an awesome 
woman of God that saw the potential in him from day one and was willing to grow with 
him. He is the father of Haley and Jonathan who will never have to wonder if their dad 
loves them. He is the Pastor of the Gethsemane Baptist Church, a growing ministry in the 
Lake Norman region of North Carolina. He is also a Dean at Davidson College, one of 
the top liberal arts colleges in the nation. Every time the researcher reflects on where he 
came from to get where he is now, he gives God glory because by societal standards he 
should have been a statistic. Nevertheless, God had a different plan for him. God needed 
him to minister specifically to the same circumstances that surrounded him. In the 
researcher’s ministry context, he is reminded daily of his own life’s experiences by the 
situations he walks people through in his professional life. It is very humbling and 
sometimes painful for him to constantly see himself in other people’s issues because he 
sees the hopelessness that he lived through. He sees the issues of low and no self-esteem 
that he lived through. He sees his own mother in the single mothers that he gives counsel 
to as they do their best to provide for and teach young boys how to be men. He sees the 
poverty that he lived through. The researcher was sure that God was going to use his 
experience in education to minister specifically to other educated professional people. 
The makeup of his current location is anything but that. In other words, he is not where 


he thought he would be as far as the ministry is concerned. As he looks at it from God’s 


he thought he would be as far as the ministry is concerned. As he looks at it from God’s 
point of view, he concludes that God is purposeful about everything that he does. God is 
one to make sure that his people have exactly what they need. The people at Gethsemane 
Baptist Church needed someone who could relate to where they were both in their faith 
and in their everyday lives. The researcher was the best choice because while it may not 
be evident on the surface, he is that demographic. 

The researcher grew up in the small town of Jonesville, South Carolina. A product 
of a single parent household with very meager means, Welfare and food stamps helped 
him and his family to survive. Nothing about his family was atypical to the small South 
Carolina town of Jonesville: his family represented more of the norm than the exception. 
After his mother gave birth to him, she had to quit school and get a job to support her 
family while living in her mother’s house. This was not the best of situations. There were 
eight people in a small house with two bedrooms and no running water. It made for some 
very intimate times as well as some very tough times. While his mother and 
grandmother's relationship was strained because of his arrival, the researcher was his 
grandmother's favorite. She took care of him for the first five years of his life, as his 
mother worked third shift at the cotton mill. When he turned five years old, he and his 
mother moved out of his grandmother's house and into the housing projects next door. 
Within the next year, his mother gave birth to a daughter. Now, a single mother on her 
own, with two children, his mother was trying her best to “make it.” Low paying 
manufacturing plant jobs, welfare, and food stamps was how they made it for most of the 


researcher’s early life. 


The researcher’s father was older than his mother by thirteen years. Their 
relationship did not last very long after he was born because his father was more 
interested in his mother’s first cousin. He later married a distant cousin and lived about 
ten miles away from them. A jealous wife became the reason the father never came 
around much. Broken promise after broken promise was the extent of the researcher’s 
relationship with his father. He constantly watched his father give to his other children 
what he should have been giving to him. He grew to resent his father and his other 
children. The researcher resented his father more as he grew older and watched his 
mother’s frustration as she tried to provide for two children on her own. After some 
reflection, the researcher realized that what he labeled as resentment was just his own 
hurt from desiring his father to be in his life. He desired to experience his father’s love, 
protection, and care. Not having that was an opening for the spirit of low self-esteem to 
creep into his life. For a long time, he thought that something was wrong with him. He 
felt that he was not good enough. He was afraid to speak because he felt that he was 
never given a voice. The researcher was the nerdy non-athletic, eyeglass-wearing, 
weakling that was constantly picked on by others. He was pretty emotionally fragile 
because he was never given a stable emotional foundation. He hated his life so much that 
he was all of a sudden motivated. At twelve years old, he decided that the way he lived 
was not how he would live in the future. He promised himself several things. First, he 
promised himself that he would not have children out of wedlock. He did not want any 
other child, especially one that he fathered, to go through what he went through. Second, 
he promised himself that he would get married and be a faithful husband. He said faithful 


because of how he saw married men behave when he was growing up. In the small town 


where he grew up, there were always rumors about men being unfaithful. It was normal 
for the men to have affairs outside of their marriage. He saw firsthand what it did to his 
uncle’s marriage and did not want to experience that. Third, he promised himself that he 
would be the best father a child could have. He wanted to make sure that his children 
knew that their father loved them. He also wanted to be that provider. The researcher 
knew how important his presence would be to them in their growth and development. 
Lastly, he promised himself that he would get an education because it would be the key 
to a better quality of life. An aspiration was birthed. An aspiration for better things in life 
was now his focus. 

It can be said without hesitation that the proverbial “village” raised the 
researcher. His uncle Emest Jeffries, whose name he bears, was the primary male figure 
in his life. When his uncle was preparing to leave for the Vietnam War, his mother was 
pregnant with him. She made a promise that if the child was a boy, she would name the 
boy after Ernest in case he died in the war. He was the one that took the researcher 
fishing and taught him how to fix things around the house and do other “man things.” 
Across the street from them was the retired school teacher named Mrs. Fannie Norris. 
She had a burden on her heart to help the Jeffries family educationally. She tried to no 
avail to help several of the researcher’s aunts and uncles to go to college. She took an 
interest in him early on and really tried to influence him educationally, and she did. She 
planted the seeds in his mind that through education and God, he could do and be 
anything that he wanted to be. 

When the researcher was twelve years old, he started playing in the school band. 


All of the instruments seemed to come pretty naturally to him. In the seventh grade, after 


being switched around to several instruments, the tuba was where he would land. His 
band director was a great tuba player and as he saw the researcher’s love for the 
instrument, he began to give him private lessons for free. The researcher became very 
passionate about the tuba. That passion would grow even more when he auditioned for 
the South Carolina Junior Allstate Band and was placed in the first seat for his 
instrument. At that time, he did not realize the significance and size of that 
accomplishment. By the end of his senior year of high school, the researcher who had 
been in the Allstate Band for six consecutive years, had won a national music award, and 
several colleges had offered him music scholarships. God had given him a gift that 
helped transform his aspirations into attainment. Music also was something that gave him 
confidence in himself. Through music, he now had a powerful voice and others started to 
notice. During this time in his life, the researcher had the opportunity to travel throughout 
the Southeast, participating in band competitions and festivals. He experienced a lot of 
firsts during this time. For the first time, he stayed in a hotel room. For the first, time he 
dined at nice restaurants. For the first time, he came in contact with other young people 
that were just as passionate about music as he was. These experiences validated what he 
always thought: there was more to life than what he experienced in Jonesville, South 
Carolina. 

In 1985, the researcher went to the University of South Carolina on a music 
scholarship and finished an undergraduate degree in 1989 and a master’s degree in 1991. 
Being educated afforded him a very different lifestyle than the one he experienced 
growing up. As the years passed, he found himself included in circles that he would not 


have been connected to growing up. Living as a black urban professional for him was 


like living on another planet. When he and his wife started to have children, they already 
had more than he ever had growing up. It would have been very easy for him to never 
look back toward Jonesville and his past, but he felt that it was very important that he 
give back to his home community. He felt that it was equally as important for his 
children to be in touch with that part of his life, too. The word bi-cultural best describes 
who he had to become. Summing up the type of ministry God has called the researcher 
to, Rudyard Kipling stated in his poem Jf “If you could walk with kings but never lose 
the common touch.”!The researcher felt that he needed to be able to interact and 
communicate with all types of people: the professional college graduate, the welfare 
mother, the blue collar wage earner, and the coperate executive — all of which are found 
in the Researcher’s ministry context. 

When his undergraduate studies were coming to a close, the researcher realized 
that he had a passion for higher education. In order to pursue that passion he went 
directly to graduate school to obtain a degree in college administration. After completion 
of the master’s degree, the researcher took his first job in higher education at the 
University of Tennessee. Early on it was evident to him that he had a gift for helping 
African-American first generation college students navigate their college experience. His 
second job in higher education at Western Carolina University gave him the opportunity 
to work exclusively with first generation African-American students by developing 
programs that assisted in their retention. Upon accepting employment as a dean at 


Davidson College, the researcher became involved with a program called “Love of 


: Rudyard Kipling . Kipling: Every Man's Library Pocket Poems. New Yor, London, Toronto: 
Alfred A.Knopf, 2007. 


Learning”. This program was designed for first generation students of color. Developing 
their academic as well as their social skills and self-esteem was the focus of the program. 
The researcher served as a teacher and a mentor to many first generation students that 
came from the same type of background that he did. Interacting with those children and 
hearing their stories helped the researcher conclude that God had gifted him to assist first 
generation African-American children in their navigation of the college choice process. 
In the year 2000 the researcher launched a new program at Davidson College 
called §.T.R.L.D.E. (Students Together Reaching for Individual Development in 
Education). STRIDE is a support program purposed to assist first year ethnic minority 
students with their adjustment to Davidson College. A series of designed experiences 
offer academic, cultural, and social support as well as vital information to aid students in 
understanding and working effectively within the college community. S.T.R.J.D.E. has 
three specific functions. First, the program is intended to help students acclimate to life at 
Davidson College. To this end, students are introduced to coping strategies to manage 
academic and social pressures through such activities as time management, stress 
management and goal setting workshops. Second, S.T.R.LD.E. makes every effort to help 
students get acquainted with campus resource persons. Students have the opportunity to 
meet and interact with Davidson faculty, administrators, and staff. In addition, students 
have opportunities to bond with their peers through activities geared toward team 
building and personal development. Third, S.T.R.I.D.E. exposes students to important 
concepts in writing and study skills. Over four days, students receive dis from Davidson 
faculty and staff that will enhance their abilities in these areas. The researcher’s work 


with the S.T.R.L.D.E. program was one the foundational elements for his ministry 
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assignment. 

The researcher’s ministry context, Gethsemane Baptist Church, is located in the 
town of Davidson, North Carolina about one mile west of Davidson College. The church 
sits in the midst of the historical Westside Community, where town-planned 
gentrification has brought about a significant change in the last four years. The town of 
Davidson was founded in 1835 as Davidson College was established by the Concord 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. As the college grew, the town grew and in 
1879 the town was finally incorporated as the Town of Davidson College. In 1891, the 
town name was officially changed to Davidson.” With a population of approximately 
10,000 people, Davidson has grown to be one of the premier areas in Mecklenburg 
County. As the town boasts an annual median family income of over $100,000, only 6% 
of Davidson’s inhabitants live below the poverty line. The Black Community which 
makes up 8% of the total population represents 19.4% of those below the poverty line.? 

A noticeable issue in the Davidson black community is the lack of a black power 
base. This is so because historically, whites have typically led efforts for progress for the 
black community instead of helping to empower blacks to do for themselves. 
Gethsemane Baptist Church has a membership of 230 with 60% women and 40% men. 


The age breakdown is as follows: 


18-35 = 20% 
36-55 = 50% 
56-70 = 30% 


* The Town of Davidson. Town Historical Timeline. http://www.ci.davidson.nc.us/ 
DocumentView.aspx?7DID=487 (Accessed October 28, 2009-November 12, 2009) 


3 Profile of General Demographic Characteristics: 2000.Geographic area: Davidson town, North 
Carolina http://censtats.census.gov/data/NC/163716400.pdf (Accessed October 15, 2009) 
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The best descriptor of the congregation is multigenerational. The adult age range is from 
age 18 to age 93, with a large cohort of children. The largest concentration of members is 
between the ages of 35.and 55 with a significant number of married individuals. Eighty- 
Five percent of those members that are not married are single mothers. College graduates 
make up about 8% of the congregation. Prior to 2003, this demographic was not 
represented in the church at all. Working class individuals have always represented the 
bulk of the membership of the church. The congregation was very traditional with no real 
concept of ministry. 


The following is a list of the different historical issues represented in the church in 


some form. 


A lack of motivation for community activism and involvement 


The history of the town of Davidson and its relationship with the Black 
community framed the culture of the church and was ultimately responsible for many of 
the challenges that faced the researcher as pastor of Gethsemane. As mentioned 
previously, there is no black power base in Davidson due to the fact that whites have 
historically done everything for blacks in Davidson.’ The gestures of charity constantly 
extended by whites led to the void in leadership and the lack of activism in the black 
community. These traits also made their way into the churches, causing the churches to 
provide proper leadership in the community. The black community’s relationship with 
whites also led to the churches in Davidson being impotent during the Civil Rights 


“ GreyTimberlake, 1993. Trapped By Tradition: Davidson’s African American Community From 
1930 to 1970. History Honors Thesis, Davidson College. 3. 
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movement. This was the case because most blacks in Davidson at that time worked as 
domestic servants for area white people and for Davidson College and were afraid that if 
they became active in the movement, their livelihood would be cut off.° The challenge 
that the researcher faced early on in his tenure was getting people to be willing to voice 


community concerns to town leaders without worrying about offending them. 
The lack of proper leadership development 


Most of the leaders in the church rose to their place of leadership through social 
promotion and longevity in the church and in particular ministries. There had never been 
any type of systematic leadership development training. As a result, there was no 
particular systematic way of conducting business. Leaders did what they felt was good 
for their particular ministry at that time, which resulted in a very disjointed church. Most 
leaders stayed in their positions until they were not physically able to serve so there was 


no real plan of succession. 
The church leadership has always been influenced by a small group 


Historically, there were certain families that held the power in Gethsemane. The 
representatives of those families are now a small group of women who have for years 
been able to influence leadership in whatever direction they saw fit. This group is very 


traditional in their thinking and has a big problem with any type of change that brings 


> Timberlake,34. 
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about progress. Typically, any time they complain, leaders respond by just doing what the 
group wants. To them, things should only happen as they are accustomed to seeing them 


happen. 


The congregation suffers from a lack of teaching. 


Through the years, the church had not had pastors that taught the word of God. 
The members had no personal theologies. Many were believers, but most of them were 
still babes in Christ. There was no weekly Bible study until six years ago. There was no 
teaching on basic Christian beliefs, tithing, or how to live in Christ. There was no 
excitement about ministry because while activities were stressed, but doing ministry was 


not. 


Low rate of college attendance 


In the town of Davidson, blacks suffer from a long standing issue of substantial 
high school dropout rates. During our summer Monday Night Live basketball program, 
the researcher surveyed the boys that attended. Out of 25 boys between the ages of 16 
and 20, over half of them had not finished high school. Also, few of those that do finish 
high school do not consider college as an option. This leads to more people with dead end 
jobs and less people actually having careers. Because of the church’s close ties with the 


community, these issues are reflected in the membership at Gethsemane. 
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After addressing aforementioned issues for over five years, the researcher with the 
help of God has been able to start building a healthy ministry that is making a difference 
in the community, as well as serving its members through education, leadership 
development, and consistent pastoral care and counseling. God has brought people to the 
ministry with various talents who have been able to assist as the organizational structure 
has developed. The process has been slow because a large amount of time had to be spent 
on training due to the lack of professionals in the congregation. The vision is now very 
clear and held by the majority of the membership. At this moment, youth ministry is the 
area that the researcher is most drawn to. There has never been an organized 
comprehensive youth ministry in the history of Gethsemane. Through the years, there 
were small efforts to address youth such as youth Sunday school classes. In the 
Researcher’s first year as pastor, he organized the first youth and teen ministry at 
Gethsemane. Neither ministry ever developed into the ministries that he had envisioned. 
The leadership could only develop one arm of each ministry. The youth ministry evolved 
into children’s church and the teen ministry developed into a small Wednesday night teen 
fellowship. Neither ministry addressed the areas of Christian empowerment and 
leadership development. The youth ministry is the one ministry that is most important to 
the growth of the church. It is the ministry that will transform Gethsemane into the 
church that God has called it to be: a community church with a regional focus where the 
needs of the community can be met. 

During his tenure at Gethsemane Baptist Church, the researcher has constantly 
asked himself the question, “Why am I here?” After completing his spiritual 


autobiography, the researcher came to the conclusion that he is at Gethsemane because he 
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is a piece of the puzzle called “God’s Plan.” With any puzzle, there is a visual that 
represents what the puzzle will look like when it is finished. He equates that to the vision 
that God placed in that house long before he sent him there. He knew what he wanted it 
to look like and how he wanted it to function. Through the researcher’s God-designed 
personal journey, God saw fit that the gifts and skills to help bring the Gethsemane vision 
to fruition developed in him. He brought twenty years of administrative experience both 
from the secular perspective and the church perspective. He also brought experience in 
the arts and music, where he had led and developed many programs. He has also had 
significant experience ministering to youth and college students. But most importantly, 
the difficult things in his early life such as living through poverty and dealing with issues 
of low to no self-esteem because his father was not there helped him to gain a sense of 
appreciation for where God brought him. Those things also gave him a testimony. He had 
always been told that your ministry is more valid when one has a testimony. He can 
minister to the young people that find themselves in situations where they feel that they 
are trapped by their family issues. He can speak to the young boy longing to have his dad 
in his life. He can speak to all of these situations because he went through them. 

The researcher’s charge at Gethsemane parallels the charge that God gave 
Jeremiah when he was delivering his call to him. God raised him up because there was 
urgency in the land. The people were living in a manner that was quite displeasing to 
God. God raised Jeremiah to carry his message to a people that would not want to hear it. 
In Jeremiah 1:10, God told him that “I have set you this day over nations and over 
kingdoms, to pluck up and to break down, to destroy and to overthrow, to build and to 


plant." The first four instructions are associated with clearing out what is not useful. The 
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words get progressively more forceful as he is told to destroy and to overthrow. Then 
Jeremiah is told to put it back together and set it up for longevity. As his gifts intersect 
with the needs at Gethsemane, the researcher has had to follow that model of ministry. 
He had to come in and make some changes. He had to aggressively attack traditions that 
were not relevant to where the church was trying to go so that the moves of God would 
not be hindered. The biggest issue concerning tradition was the issue of religion verses 
relationship. Gethsemane was a congregation that operated strongly in religion. There 
were unwritten rules for everything, even down to who could walk across the pulpit and 
who could not. None of those rules were based in scripture at all. More emphasis was 
placed on these types of things as a means to keep people in line than helping the 
membership establish a relationship with Christ. Ministry was not the focus of the 
church. It was more like a social club that came together once a week than a ministry. 
Because of consistent leadership training and biblical teaching they are now at 
the place where they are building and planting- building for now and planting for the 
future. Gethsemane is a much healthier church that is finally starting to understand the 
call that God has placed within. Moving forward, the most important area to be addressed 
in Gethsemane was the educational achievement gap. The researcher’s own story is the 
same story as many young people in Gethsemane. There is that same hopelessness in the 
lives of many of the young people in the church. For him, educational attainment was the 
catalyst for change. Postsecondary educational opportunity broke the cycle in his 
immediate family. The researcher was convinced that it could do the same in the lives of 


the young people in Gethsemane. 
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To combat the issue of educational attainment in Gethsemane, the “College 
Knowledge” project was designed. It was designed to engage young people and their 
families in ways that will provide education concerning the college process. This type of 
project will be important to contexts like Gethsemane because properly implemented; it 
has the potential to transform an entire community. As mentioned earlier, the majority of 
the parents in the context have not attended college. In most cases, parents with no 
college experience possess limited skills or the “College Knowledge” for providing their 
children with a system of support during the college process. Plus, parents with no 
college experience are more likely to find it difficult to help their students map out a 
successful college career. Because of this, first-generation college students, as they are 
labeled, are many times forced to navigate the college experience alone.° The Lake 
Norman Region where Gethsemane is located is home to public schools that are 
overcrowded. In the high schools the student to guidance counselor ratio is on average 
300 to 1. This ratio causes students who are not the “bright stars” to fall between the 
cracks. Most of the students that do go overlooked are first generation students because in 
most cases neither they nor their parents know the right questions to ask. 

The “College Knowledge” project is based on what researchers call the College 
Choice Process Model. The College Choice Process Model is based on factors that 
impact the decisions of students to attend college. For the sake of the project, the term 


“College Knowledge” is defined as knowledge about the following: 
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e Types of colleges 

e Basic requirements of colleges 
e Financing college 

e The college application process 


e The college experience 


The “College Knowledge” project will be a designed set of educational experiences 
where students and their families will be able to glean the necessary knowledge that will 
make the college selection and application process less intimidating. It is the hope that by 
making the process less intimidating, more of the students will at least complete the 


application process to attend college. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


In order to gain a better understanding of the factors that influence the college 
selection processes of African American students, the researcher felt that it was necessary 
to first explore the literature on the college selection process in broad terms. The present 
literature review is organized around the definition of the college choice process, the 
major factors that affect the college choice process of first generation African-American 
students, characteristics of first generation students, and an overview of trends in 


mentoring. 


College Choice Process 


From the inception of the concept of the college choice process to the present day 
explanation, scholars have defined the college choice process in three phases. In 1982 
Litten was the first to develop a three stage model. His model included the desire to 
attend college, investigating the process, and filling out applications.’ Around the same 
time Jackson introduced a nearly identical model that included the following three stages: 
Developing a preference or attitude toward college, developing a choice set of colleges, 
and evaluating the choice set and making a decision.” Based on the aforementioned 


models Hossler and Gallagher introduced their model that included similar basic 


prea ce Litten, "Different Strokes in the Application Pool: Some Refinements in a Model of 
Student Choice." Jounal of Higher Education, 1982: 383-402. 
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components, but went into much more detail in explaining each stage. Their stages 
included the predisposition or aspiration stage which was the initial decision stage of 
deciding to go to college, the search stage where students selected a group of colleges, 
and the choice stage where an actual college is selected. 

The first stage of the college selection process in most models is predisposition. 
Many researchers refer to this stage as the college aspiration stage.’ This stage is 
characterized by students determining whether they would like to attend college or not. 
During this stage, certain background characteristics influence students. These influences 
include socioeconomic status, race, sex, ability, achievement, attitude, and educational 
background of parents and peers.* Many researchers have identified a student’s 
socioeconomic status to be a strong indicator of college attendance. The socioeconomic 
status of a student can open doors of access to certain students or limit their ability to 
even consider attending college. Students with high socioeconomic status are more likely 
to go on to college than students with low socioeconomic status.” 

The pre-college experiences of students also influence their decisions during this 
stage. For example, students who have participated in extracurricular activities during 
high school (i.e. debate teams, leadership roles within organizations, student government 
associations) are more likely to attend college than those who do not participate in such 


activities. Academic experiences also influence the predisposition stage. Participation in 
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advanced placement or college preparatory courses during high school gives students an 
opportunity to experience the type of work that is required in college classes. This 
enables students to be challenged and to determine if they are ready for college work. 

The second stage of the college selection process has been called the search stage. 
Once students have decided that they are going to pursue higher education, they begin to 
seek information about colleges that they might be interested in attending.®° Students 
create a list of these colleges and universities, which researchers refer to as a choice set. 
Using this choice set, students begin to examine certain attributes of these colleges and 
obtain information that will assist them in making their decisions to apply to particular 
institutions.’ A portion of Litten’s research focused on the resources applicants use in 
their college search process. He compared how African-American students use resources 
compared to how white students use resources. African American applicants seemed to 
seek information from a variety of sources such as visiting colleges, and speaking with 
college representatives when they visited students’ high schools. White applicants sought 
information by writing to institutions, and consulting guidance counselors and parents. 3 
According to Litten, African American applicants start their search process later than 
white applicants. The average date for an application from an African American applicant 
is December 20", while November 13" is the average date for a white applicant. This 


research also showed that African American applicants consider more institutions (10.85) 
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than white applicants (8.76).° The second stage ends when the students have decided on 
the colleges or universities they will apply to and have completed the applications for 
those respective institutions. 

The final stage of this process is the choice stage. At this stage, students have 
been notified of their acceptance into particular colleges and universities. They make a 
decision to attend one of those colleges or universities based upon the institutional 
characteristics that are most important to them and their own personal characteristics. '° 
Therefore, students will have different approaches to making their ultimate 
decision.’’McDonough and Antonio described three basic approaches that have been 
used to study the college selection process. These are social psychological studies, 
economic studies and sociological status attainment studies. All three approaches focus 


on decision-making influences.’” 


The first approach to the college selection process, social psychological studies, 
examines three main factors. The first factor incorporates the impact of the academic 
program that the student chooses, the social climate of the campus, the cost and location 


of the college, and the influence that other students have on a student’s college choice. 
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The second factor is the student’s assessment of how they fit into the institution they have 


chosen. The third factor is the cognitive stages of college choice.’ 


The second approach includes economic studies that examine college choice. 
These studies view college choice as an investment decision for the student. Economic 
studies make three specific assumptions. The first assumption is that when deciding on a 
college, students will maximize the perceived cost-benefits.of their decision. The second 
assumption is that the student has all of the information necessary to make a sound 
decision. The final assumption refers to the fact that the student makes a rational choice 
based on the information gathered during the search." 

The final approach focuses on sociological status attainment studies. These 
studies are different than the previous two approaches. This approach is not composed of 
several groups of factors nor does it include certain assumptions. Rather, sociological 
status attainment studies analyze the impact of the student’s social status on the 
development of aspirations for educational achievement.’° 

Melissa Roderick, Jenny Nagaoka, and Vanessa Coca focus on the importance of 
improving college access and readiness for low-income and minority students in urban 
high schools. They stress that while the college aspirations of all U.S. high school 
students, regardless of race, ethnicity, and family income, have increased dramatically 


over the past several decades; significant disparities remain in college readiness and 
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enrollment.'° The authors emphasize the need for educational researchers and policy 
makers to be explicit about precisely which sets of knowledge and skills shape college 
access and performance and about how best to measure those skills. They identify four 
essential sets of skills: content knowledge and basic skills; core academic skills; non- 
cognitive, or behavioral, skills; and "college knowledge," the ability to effectively search 
for and apply to college. High schools must stress all four.'’ The authors also examine 
different ways of assessing college readiness. The three most commonly recognized 
indicators used by colleges, are coursework required for college admission, achievement 
test scores, and grade point averages.'® Student performance on all of these indicators of 
readiness reveals significant racial and ethnic disparities. To turn college aspirations into 
college attainment, high schools and teachers need clear indicators of college readiness 
and clear performance standards for those indicators.!? These standards, say the authors, 
must be set at the performance level necessary for high school students to have a high 
probability of gaining access to four-year colleges. The standards must allow schools and 
districts to assess where their students currently stand and to measure their progress.”° 
The standards must also give clear guidance about what students need to do to improve. 


College readiness indicators can be developed based on existing data and testing systems. 


But districts and states will require new data systems that provide information on the 
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college outcomes of their graduates and link their performance during high school with 


their college outcomes.” 


Parental Influence 


The literature strongly suggests that much of a student’s attitude about education 
in general comes from family. Many researchers agree that parents are the greatest 
influence within the family.” In their role as leaders of the family, parents do propel their 
children along certain educational paths. The more involved parents are in their child’s 
education, the more successful the child tends to be. Less involvement is more likely to 
produce less success.”? Smith contends that parental involvement is influenced by many 
factors ranging from how comfortable parents are with their child’s educational material 
to the amount of time their work schedules allow for such participation. * Parents 
confidence in their own ability to be of assistance to their children is another factor that 
affects parental involvement. A confident parent is more likely to offer help in the 


process while a less confident parent may decide to let the student gather information on 
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his/her own.”> Freeman points out in his writing that African-American parents have 
always encouraged their children to attend college. He also points out that the African- 
American woman is a more positive influence in the process than the African-American 


man because the majority of African-American families are headed by single females.”° 


First Generation College Students 


The literature that addresses issues related to first generation college students is not 
very comprehensive. Most of the scholarly writings are in the form of articles and 
educational reports. The major flaw found in the literature is that it is not very current. 
Most of the writings were published in the late 80’s or early 90’s. Dr. Jeff Davis, faculty 
member at UC Sonoma, published the most comprehensive writing on first generation 
college students in 2010. In his book, Davis defines first generation college students as 
those that come from families where neither parent holds a four year degree. °7 Not only 
does Davis count students when he uses the term first generation, he also includes the 
family. 

Davis also tries to bring truth to what he feels to be a great myth in educational 
circles. That myth is the thought that first generation students and students from low 


socioeconomic families are one in the same. Davis contends that the definition of first 
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generation has only to do with a student’s unfamiliarity with college culture.”® Davis also 
suggests that many people including post-secondary educators automatically falsely 
believe that first generation students are always low income individuals.” Davis believes 
that this notion is rooted in the concept that there is a correlation between earning power 
and educational attainment. In his research, Davis looked at figures from the National 
Center for Education Statistics (N CES).*° According to Davis, the NCES reports that 
18.5% of first generation students reported family income in the lowest quartile, while 
only 2.2% of non-first generation students reported family income in the lowest quartile. 
Surprisingly, 56.7% of first generation students reported family income in the two middle 
quartiles, and 25.3% reported family income in the highest quartile. According to these 
statistics, less than one quarter of first generation students come from low income 
families.*’ According to Davis, the comparison should be changed. While first generation 
students report less income, they should not be compared solely with non-first generation 
students. He argues that it is more accurate to compare them with all students in 
America.” 

Davis contends that first generation students miss out on what he termed an intuitive 


orientation to college. 
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This orientation is about three particular things: 
1. Knowing that college is for you. 
2. Having college attendance located in your imagination early on in life. 


3. Having a vision of the future that includes seeing yourself as a college graduate.*? 


He likens this intuitive orientation to acquiring your first language. He contends that 
when one is around it they cannot help but acquire it.** Davis concludes this discourse by 
stating that non first generation students automatically have the intuitive orientation 
toward college because they grew up in a home where college attendance was the 
expected norm. First generation students do not automatically acquire the intuitive 
orientation.*° 

Davis mentioned another issue that no other researcher mentioned in the 
literature. He talked of how a lack of sophistication that first generation student’s parents 
have about the K-12 education carries over into the post-secondary environment.*° 
The example given was one where non-placement in Algebra I in Middle School (Eighth 
grade) can have a dramatic effect on how high schoo! officials perceive a student. Eighth 
grade is far removed from college in many parent’s minds, but non first generation 
student parents would know that it would be important to get their children in Algebra I 


in the eighth grade, so that the four units of math that colleges require can be completed 


before high school graduation. Knowing this, parents would advocate for their children to 
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be placed in the algebra class. First generation families do not have this level of 
sophistication about math and math placement and may not know how to advocate well 


for their students.?” 


Current Trends in Mentoring 


Religious Institutions and Education 

Religious institutions have always played a pivotal role in building and 
maintaining community life within the African American community, from the days of 
slavery to the present.*® Washington’s research demonstrates the key role Folk 
Christianity played in Gullah communities both during and following slavery. It was 
embedded in the very fabric of Gullah society and was the pivotal institution in regulating 
their social life. Those elders recognized as spiritual parents within these communities 
guided individuals through the conversion process, sanctioned marriages, celebrated 
births, settled disputes, punished wrongdoers, and were respected as knowledgeable and 
wise individuals. According to Creel the Folk Christianity among the Gullah was based 
on two major religious principles: one cannot love Jesus and not love his fellowman and 
that forgiveness was the basis of a peaceful community. These principles guided all 
forms of social interactions and were expressed in their music, storytelling, and the ring 


shout. According to Sterling Stuckey, the ring shout was a sacred dance performed in a 
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counter clockwise circle which represented unity with each other and God (This counter 
clockwise movement within a circle is a carryover from African religious systems, 
Incorporated into Folk Christianity established by enslaved Africans). * Following 
slavery the church played a key role in the education of African Americans. This 
institution established some of the first schools and colleges following slavery. During 
the era of segregation many black churches provided financial support for some of the 
underfunded public schools and always provided small scholarship to youth seeking a 
college education. A combination of integrate schooling and a noticeable performance 
gap in the educational attainment of African American youth, my research provides a 
model of how the church can resume its original role as a key educator within the African 


American community. 


Church and Community Mothers as Mentors 

Throughout the researcher’s youth in the small South Carolina town of Jonesville, 
one of the most influential persons in his life was Mrs. Fannie Norris, his neighbor and 
greatest supporter. She was a retired teacher and Director of Christian Education at the 
local Baptist church. She taught him piano and her son mentored him as an undergraduate 
at the University of South Carolina pursuing a degree in music. As he struggled to situate 
his childhood and educational experience into an intellectual framework he drew upon 
the scholarship of the eminent sociologist and womanist scholar, Dr. Cheryl Townsend 
Gilkes. According to Townsend Gilkes, African and African American women are 


admired by both men and women when they take leadership roles in their churches and 
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communities.*° The contributions of church and community mothers have been 
underestimated or overlooked by scholars. Older mature women, who are recognized as a 
church or community mother, are highly respected and influential, on the local and 
national level. These church and community mothers are revered as role models and 
power brokers who are committed to working for social change and promoting unity and 
cultural continuity.“ Community mothers are involved in mainly secular organizations 
and activities but are powerful agents of change. They are involved in local politics and 
are engaged in a variety of philanthropic actives which serve the needs of African 
Americans. A national example of a community mother would be the eminent Mary 
McLeod Bethune, founder of d the National Council of Negro Women as well as Bethune 
Cookman College.” She was also a member of the esteemed Black Cabinet which 
advised Franklin Roosevelt on issues affecting the African American community. ? 
Church mothers play prominent roles as spiritual and moral advisors, developers of 
Christian education, fundraisers, and coordinators of women’s auxiliary organizations 
which may become recognized on the national level. One of the national church mothers 
discussed by Gilkes, is Dr. Arenia Mallory. As early as 1930 she was appointed president 
of Saints University, a COGIC undergraduate institution. In addition, Mallory was 


appointed Commissioner of Education within the Church of God and Christ in 1975.44 
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The church’s general assembly praised Dr. Mallory for her invaluable contribution in 
preparing men and women for top leadership positions within the denomination.*° Gilkes’ 
examples of the contributions of church and community mothers emphasize national 
figures but she suggests that these women are also found on the local level.*® 

In the modern era, the scope of mentoring has become very broad. Mentoring 
takes place in the educational arena, the sports arena, in the churches, and now the 
concepts are being used in the field of “coaching” to enhance employee performance in 
business. Coaching is used by many business leaders to develop their subordinates by 
challenging them, supporting them and giving them more positive than negative 
feedback. The emergence of coaching asa profession began in the late 1980’s in 
America.*” Since then, there has been an overwhelming growth in the field. The opening 
of coaching training schools nationwide and the establishment of the International Coach 
Federation (IFC) has helped in the increased number of professional coaches worldwide. 
There has also been a rise in the number of colleges and universities that offer coaching 
courses and concentrations in coaching. This was due to the recognition of those 
institutions that coaching was gaining popularity in the business sector. Coaching is one 
of the fasted growing industries in the last ten years. The rise in coaching has been 


attributed mainly to sociological changes in America. Several factors are noted in these 


changes: 
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® The diminished role of the family in western culture. 
° Shifts in the workforce. Careers for life are no longer the norm. 
° The decline of mainstream religion has left many people without a place to 


go for guidance or fellowship.” 


People need to feel connected and supported. These people make up the workforce, thus 
making the concept of coaching necessary to help them add meaning to their lives by 


coaching or being coached. 


From ancient days to present times, mentoring has proved invaluable and essential 
in the training of people. Mentoring is the empowering of one person by another through 
their personal life experience, conversation and example. Mentoring has now become 
common in society, but it has enjoyed a hidden commonality throughout history. In the 
home, boys and girls were mentored by their parents or by extended family members. In 
school, children were mentored by teachers and older peers. On sports teams mentoring 
took the form of coaching. All of above mentioned mentoring happened informally. 
During this present age, society is in desperate need for more formal mentoring. The need 
is great, but the response to the need must be great also if we are to be able to affect our 


society in a positive way. 


In surveying current literature on mentoring, the researcher found a consistent 
voice that spoke to the importance of mentoring in the lives of young people. The 
opinions varied when it came to the implementation of mentoring programs. Jean Rhodes 


in her text, Stand By Me: The Risks and Rewards of Mentoring Todays Youth, provides a 
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great resource for anyone wanting to start a mentoring program. Her focus is on 
identifying and explaining those skills and conditions that sustain promising mentoring 
relationships with youth within various contexts. Rhodes presents a strong argument for a 
measured approach to mentoring. She cautions that mentoring is not easily achieved or 
maintained within short term or large programs. She contends that the relationships are 
stronger through long term programs where the mentor can journey or even struggle with 


the young people through their various stages of development.” 


T. W. Engstrom in his text, The Fine Art of Mentoring: Passing On to Others 
What God Has Given to You, Defines a mentor as: 1) a person who has achieved superior 
rank in an organization or on a professional ladder; (2 an authority in his or her field as 
the result of disciplined work, study, and experience; (3) has a certain measure of 
influence in his or her chosen field; (4) is genuinely interested in a protégé’s growth and 
development; and (5) is willing to commit time and emotional energy to a relationship 
with an understudy.’ This goes beyond mere interest and is "a commitment that more 
often than not, is intense.”°’ The basic assumption behind mentoring is that people learn 
more by example than by theory. Engstrom gives examples of mentoring in the lives of J. 
Dobson, C. Swindoll, B. Larson, C. Colson, and others. He also argues that modern day 


mentoring programs are missing the mark. He calls society back to the art of mentoring 
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as practiced in earlier years.” He feels that mentoring programs should use the disciple 
model based on Paul and Timothy’s relationship as the example. Engstrom also stated 
that "the process of developing a man or woman to his or her maximum potential in Jesus 
Christ should occupy a place in every vocation."** This book contends that the idea of 
mentoring started in the church. The business world, the education world, and social 
work all borrowed this idea from the church and have become better because of it. The 
author is advocating for the church to return to the practice of mentoring. 

Thomas Dortch, past president of the 100 Black Men of America, talks about 
mentoring in the black community during his childhood as an informal system. His 
experience included the older men in the local barbershop pouring wisdom into the 
younger boys. He talked of the importance of community based mentoring programs for 
youth like the ones that were initiated by the 100 Black Men of America as being of the 
utmost importance, because approximately fourteen million youths under the age of 
eighteen in the United States—half of the entire youth population in this country—are 
defined as “at risk” of getting into trouble.** He contends that we as a society are failing 
our children in some fundamental ways. He says that, “mentoring is a way to make a dent 


in these numbers by providing guidance, support and encouragement for young people.” 


56 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Historical Foundation 


ool 


Webster’s Dictionary defines the word mentor as,” a trusted counselor or guide. 
Throughout history, the word has come to represent an older person with a certain level 
of experience who lends themselves to a younger person as a teacher, a sponsor, a guide, 
a counselor, an advisor or a friend. This relationship has the targeted purpose of personal 
development or career advancement. The term has generally been used in the area of 
human services. As a human services term, mentor carries the connotation of an older 
experienced adult in relationship with a younger protégée. In this relationship the adult 
provides ongoing instruction and guidance with the intent of personal, professional, and 
character development.” From this relationship, there is usually a bond formed that spans 
over time. This relationship also aids the young person’s transition into adulthood. 
Mentoring usually falls into one of two categories: informal and formal mentoring. In 
formal mentoring, the relationships between the mentor and the protégées are arranged as 
a part of a formal program.? Big Brothers Big Sisters program is an example of this type 
of mentoring relationship. Informal mentoring relationships where teachers and coaches 


take on the mentor role are more organic in its establishment. Formal mentoring had a 
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defined outcome and a systematic plan by which that outcome will be obtained.’ In this 
process mentors receive training, supervision, and a great deal of support to assist them in 
fulfilling their responsibilities to their protégées. Informal mentoring is more about the 
relationship than the outcome.° The mentor will take on the role usually because of a 
need that they might see. Protégées may also see a need or just see a person to whom they 
would like to be connected. 

The term,” Mentor” dates back to 800 B.C. as it appeared in Homer’s Odyssey. 
When Odysseus, who was the King of Ithaca, went off to war against the Trojans he 
turned over his home to Mentor who was a friend that he trusted. Placing Mentor over his 
home had a twofold purpose. First, was for the protection of his wife as there were many 
suitors that wanted to come in and take her. Second, was for the guidance of his son, 
Telemachus. When the story began Telemachus was a baby.° He was born on the day that 
Odysseus was called up to fight the Trojan War. Not wanting to leave his new born son, 
Odysseus tried to go back on his oath to fight to defend Helen of Troy. He attempted to 
make those around him think that he was insane so that he could be declared unfit for 
battle. It was not until the Emissary representing the king took his son and laid him in 
front of a plow to be killed that Odysseus stopped his act of madness and complied with 
the king’s order to fight. Wanting to be there for his son, but knowing that he had an 
obligation, he sent Mentor to stand in for him. Mentor was responsible for the boy’s 


education and of the shaping of who he would become.’ It was Odysseus’ expectation 
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that Mentor teach Telemachus the things that a father was to teach a son. He trusted 
Mentor to guide his son’s footstep and to shape him as a man of integrity. As the story 
goes, Odysseus was gone for quite some time. It took ten years to fight the war and then 
another ten years for him to make it back home. Many male suitors felt that Odysseus 
would not return so they constantly approached Penelope, trying to gain her affection.® 
During the time when suitors took up residence in Odysseus’ home trying to force 
Penelope to choose one of them, the gods stepped in. Athena assumed the persona of 
Mentor to council Telemachus on how to handle the suitors and on his search for his 
father. This elevated the mentor role by adding a spiritual element. The advice given to 
Telemachus was now divine in nature.” 

The first recorded modern usage of the term “mentor,” can be traced back to a 
book by French writer, Francois Fenelon entitled “Les Adventures de’ Telemaque.” 
Published in 1699, this book was based on the characters found in Homer’s Odyssey. 
Mentor was the lead character who was an advisor to a much younger Telemaque. All of 
the characteristics of a mentor are found in the book. Mentor was older, more 
experienced and trusted. He took the time to impart his knowledge and wisdom to 
Telemaque. The story told of a king that did not handle affairs quite well. It was banned 
by the King of France at that time because he felt that the book pointed toward him in a 


negative light. 
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Apprenticeships 


Widely associated with crafts, apprenticeships in the west can be traced back to 
Medieval Europe.'° Apprenticeships were contractual agreements between an expert 
practitioner of a trade, art or profession. Apprentices were novices that served their 
masters for a fixed period of time. In this relationship, the apprentice would exchange 
labor for training. Prior to 1800, most work in Europe and North Atielies was attached to 
the home. Families as a whole were responsible for the working of the craft or trade. This 
usually meant that everyone in the family had a responsibility in the production of the 
family business. Children worked alongside of their parents to acquire vocational skills. 
The practice of apprenticeships was an extension of the family-centered model of work 
and learning to other households not related to the family. It took children from their 
parent’s homes and placed them in other work environments for a certain period of time, 
usually four to seven years.'' Throughout the early modern period, there were two main 
types of apprenticeship experiences: instruction based and economic based. Instruction 
based apprenticeships originated in the guilds of the middle Ages.” To give them more 
options, families would place their sons in the homes of prosperous merchants, 
professionals, and artisans to acquire professional skills. These arrangements were used 
more by larger families. Because their actions were overseen by guilds which were 
associations of craftsmen and artisans grouped according to their trades, instruction based 
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apprenticeship took the form of a true mentoring relationship. The masters were older, 
experienced individuals in whom the parents exhibited a great amount of trust.'? They 
were charged with developing the apprentices personally and professionally with the 
emphasis being on the profession. These apprenticeship experiences were truly about 
training for a specific job. In places where guilds were strong, there was strict oversight 
over training. In this experience, the master craftsmen had full access to the apprentice. 
Masters served as role models, coaches, and advisors. The foundation of this relationship 
was a professional one, but personal issues of character were modeled. On the other hand, 
economic apprenticeships looked less like a mentoring relationship. In this experience 
when children were apprenticed out, it was for financial reasons. In this case parents did 
not have operations large enough to employ their children. In response, they farmed them 
out as surplus labor to families with businesses and no children to work in them. Shifting 
older children to other homes to work saved the family money on food and shelter. 
Masters were able to use the additional labor they needed at a minimal cost. In this 
model, training was less important than the work itself. Masters taught these apprentices 
just enough to perform the job. They would often hold back secrets of the trade in order 
to maintain control of the relationship. In places where there were no guilds or where the 
guilds were not strong, apprentices were often exploited.'* Despite the type of 


apprenticeship, there were some shared aspects of the general experience. 
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e Apprentices acquire knowledge and skill through their work. 

e Apprentices learn through observation, imitation, and interaction with 
experienced craftsmen 

e Apprentices learn more than just a trade or craft. They learn the essentials 


of professional and moral behavior. 


The development of industry led to the decline of apprenticeships in the cities. 
This development led to wages being paid to the young people. No longer was there a 
close mentor-- mentee relationship.'® No longer did the young people live with their 
teachers. The young people now had more freedom to choose what they did. No longer 
was there around the clock work. Work hours were now limited. The wage system 
allowed families to keep their children home. The children still worked, but the wages 
were now being pooled by the family to help meet family needs. What was now seen was 
a strict work only relationship. Thé bottom line was now the focus. Missing now was the 


teaching of life skills beyond the work environment.’ 


The Development of Mentoring in America 


The mentoring movement in America developed in four stages. In the emergence 
stage industrialization and urbanization was a major cause of child delinquency. As a 
response to the issues with children, the establishment stage saw the forming of services 
that targeted youth. These programs were focused on establishing relationships between 
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children and concerned adults. Programs were established by charitable organizations 
that provided services for youth. Big Brothers Big Sisters which was the first formal 
mentoring program in America was born out of this stage. The divergence stage saw 
mentoring initiatives move away from the charitable organizations toward delinquency 
prevention. The focus stage of the mentoring movement was the time when mentoring 
came into its own. This was brought about because of a better understanding of what — 
needed to be included in the mentoring process. Research provided the foundation for this 
understanding. 

In America, formal mentoring began to develop in the 20" century.!’ Urban 
centers increased due to industrialization and expanded use of technology. More people 
migrated to cities making them more densely populated. During that time period a serious 
crises arose concerning children in the city. To be poor and a child during this era was a 
twofold problem. Children that worked in the factories performed duties that could lead 
to injury and in some cases death. Schools did not have good retention since many 
students did drop out by the sixth grade to take jobs in the factories. These conditions 
coupled with the fact that children had no advocates were the foundational elements that 
lead to juvenile delinquency, which was the description given to behaviors of young 
people that were not acceptable in society. '8 This unacceptable behavior was stealing, 
smoking, and not attending school. The percentage of children breaking the law was very 
high. Even though they would be sent through the court system, they would in great 


numbers become repeat offenders. Ernest Coulter, who was one of the pioneers of the 
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youth mentoring movement in America, started the movement that led to the founding of 
Big Brothers in 1910 which was the first of the formal mentoring programs for youth in 
America.'? The same model was instituted shortly after for girls called Big Sisters. Both 
organizations aimed to create stability in the lives of disenfranchised inner city youth by 
connecting them with older more experienced adults that would serve as mentors. It was 
not until 1978, that both organizations merged to become Big Brother Big Sisters of 
America.”° After their founding, both organizations spread rapidly throughout the urban 
centers of America. Big Brother Big Sisters presently is the major mentoring organization 


in America. 


Mentoring Minority Children 


During the rise of formal mentoring America was operating in segregation. While 
the Big Brother Big Sisters organizations were doing wonderful work, they served only 
the white population. No formal mentoring programs were present at all in the black 
community. Mentor relationships were present, but they were more informal by nature 
and contained solely within the black community. Mentors were usually members of the 
immediate or extended family, friends of the family, and/or neighbors. Dr. Marion 
Wright Edelman commented on mentoring in the black community by saying “In the 
African-American community, there is a long tradition of passing on our successes, our 


beliefs, and our values from one generation to the next. In the words of the National 
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Council of Negro Women’s motto, it is a tradition of “Lifting as we climb.””’ This 
sentiment is still alive and well today in the black community, in the black church, and in 
the black family. There is an expectation that young people are “poured “into to give 
them an opportunity to be better. 

The rise of more formal mentoring in the black community came at the hand of 


the America’s NPHC or Historically Black Fraternities. 


Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity Inc. 


Alpha Phi Alpha, the oldest of the NPHC organizations, was founded in 1906 at 
Cornell University in Ithaca, New York. Founded to give black men on the campus of 
Cornell a vehicle for fellowship and support, Alpha Phi Alpha was important to the 
progress of the founders as they were excluded from other formal fellowships on campus 
because of the color of their skin.”” Knowing the climate in America for blacks, the 
fraternity committed itself to serving the greater black community. As a way to give 
back, Alpha Phi Alpha developed programs that would mentor young black children in 
the areas of education and personal development. Their “Go to High School, Go to 
College” program was created to serve students through tutoring, and providing financial 
help to position students to pursue higher educational opportunities. This was the first 
established national program of the fraternity. Years later “Project Alpha” was adopted as 
a national program. “Project Alpha” is a program where Alpha men provide mentoring to 
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young black boys in hopes of educating them concerning teenage pregnancy and ways to 
prevent it. Presently, Alpha Phi Alpha is a national partner with Big Brothers and Big 
Sister of America and the Boys Scouts of America.”* This partnership was formed to 
make sure that there are ample numbers of black men engaged with the young black boys 


involved in those programs. 


Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity Inc. 


Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity Inc. was founded in January of 1911 as Kappa Alpha 
Nu. Just as the founders of Alpha Phi Alpha had felt isolated at the predominantly white 
Cornell University campus, students at Indiana University felt the same. While black 
students could attend Indiana University, they could not use any of the recreational or 
entertainment facilities on campus. Again, the reason behind this exclusion was the color 
of their skin. The formal systems were not there for them. 

Elder Diggs and Byron Kenneth Armstrong both came to Indiana University in 
1910.” They immediately noticed the plight of the black students and organized the men 
into a fellowship. The fellowship was so successful in erasing the feeling of isolation that 
they decided to make it permanent. In 1914, the name was changed to Kappa Alpha Psi. 
As the fraternity expanded into a national organization its first national program was the 
“Guide Right” program which assisted high school seniors to achieve. The fraternity 


provided tutorial services and life skill coaching to aid young black students in their 
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educational and personal development.”° In the 1960’s, Kappa Alpha Psi developed the 
Kappa League, which was a comprehensive leadership program that helped students. 
develop critical leadership skills.*°During both programs, young people are formally 


mentored by members of the Kappa organization. 


Omega Psi Phi Fraternity Inc. 


Founded on the campus of Howard University in 191, Omega Psi Phi was the first 
NPHC fraternity founded on the campus of a historically black college or university.”’ 
Wanting another fraternal option on campus, three friends, along with a faculty member, 
formed the fraternity. After a lengthy struggle with Howard University for recognition, 
Omega was given full rights and privileges as a fraternity on the Howard University 
campus in 1912.** Nationally Omega Psi Phi had a community activism thrust. 
Supporting the rights of the black community was what they felt was important. Several 
of their national programs are also directed at black youth. Programs such as the 
“Perpetuation of the Black Male” program and the “Omega Men of Excellence” program 
are formalized programs where the men of Omega can pour into younger black males as 


mentors.”” 
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Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity Inc. 


Founded on the campus of Howard University in 1914 Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity 
was known for vocally opposing the treatment of blacks in America.*° They were also 
one of the first organizations that tried to introduce the concept of economic 
empowerment into the black community. They also formally mentored youth through 
their established national programs. The Sigma Bet Club was established as an affiliate 
youth group to Phi Beta Sigma. This program’s focus is working with boy from age six to 
eighteen in the areas of leadership development, self-pride, cultural awareness, and 
community responsibility.’ Project S.A.T.A.P. (Sigma’s Against Teenage Pregnancy) 
was established to help reduce the incidences of teen pregnancy in the black 
communities. The approach of Project S.A.T.A.P. is educational outreach to increase 


awareness of the responsibilities that comes with having children early on in life.> 


Iota Phi Theta Fraternity Inc. 


The youngest of the “Devine Nine,” Iota Phi Theta was founded in 1963 on the 
campus of Morgan State University. Iota was the last organization accepted into the 
National Pan-Hellenic Council in 1996.** Unique in its makeup, Iota Phi Theta was 
founded by all nontraditional students. Iota as an organization was also dedicated to 
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service in the black community. Iota Phi Theta also established a formal program to 
mentor black youths. The “Iota Youth Alliance” is a national program where the chapters 
of Iota address the needs of black youth in their various communities. Several of the 
individual chapters have established mentoring programs for youth through this national 
initiative.** While NPHC fraternities across the board tackled youth issues through 
mentoring programs, the NPHC sororities Alpha Kappa Alpha, Delta Sigma Theta, Zeta 
Phi Beta, and Sigma Gama Rho all addressed the issues of youth through more 
educational programming and through more informal mentoring relationships than formal 


ones. 


The YMCA Movement 


The Young Men’s Christian Association was founded in London, England in 
1844 due to the changing conditions in the city because of the industrial revolution. As 
young men moved to the cities for work, they often had to live in a crowded room at their 
work place as an alternative to being on the dangerous city streets.*° George Williams 
who was a draper in the city of London mobilized a group of fellow drapers and founded 
the first YMCA. The YMCA offered prayer and Bible study as an alternative to living on 
the streets. Several years later the YMCA movement came to America with the same 
purpose to provide a place for young men to connect with in urban centers. As the 


YMCA developed, several programs were instituted to support young people. Known 
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largely for its sports programs, the YMCA provided guidance and support to young 
people of various age groups. The YMCA is one organization that has kept itself 
grounded in Christ. Their program fosters character development as well as spiritual 
growth and development. Unlike other formal programs that involved mentoring youth, 
the YMCA dealt with the issue of inclusion in the 1800’s, when its first YMCA for 
blacks was founded in Washington, DC.*° This YMCA was founded by a freed slave 


named Anthony Brown. 


From ancient days to present times mentoring has proved invaluable and essential 
in the training of people. Mentoring is the empowering of one person by another through 
their personal life experience, conversation and example. Mentoring has now become 
common in society but it has enjoyed a hidden commonality throughout history. In the 
home, boys and girls were mentored by their parents or by extended family members. In 
school children were mentored by teachers and older peers. On sports teams mentoring 
took the form of coaching. During this present age, society is in desperate need of more 
formal mentoring. The need is great but the response to the need must be great also if we 


are to be able to affect our society in a positive way. 
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Theological Foundation 


The term “mentor” came into being as a concept in the French word 
“Telemaque,” in 1699.°” Soon after, the term “mentor” came to be seared as a noun 
that carried the meaning wise and trusted counselor or teacher to another person.*® The 
word mentor has come to be used to characterize a relationship that is progressive and 
developmental in nature.*” Within the relationship a more experienced person is 
connected to a less experienced person with a specific outcome in mind. Synonyms for 
the word mentor include role model, coach, guide, sponsor, friend, and advisor.*° In 
recent times a mentor is seen as someone who helps to guide a protégé toward a place 
where their potential can be maximized. According to Ron Penner in his article 
Mentoring in Higher Education, the mentor-mentee relationship is a partnership where 
both have a role. The mentee's role is to learn from the experiences and professional 
attributes of ae mentor. The mentor’s role is to help guide and direct the protégée.”! 

When trying to construct a theology for mentoring, Christian responsibility comes 
to mind. The questions can be asked are: What are the responsibilities of those who 
profess Christ? How does God want the way Christians live to affect others? To answer 


these questions, one must examine what the scripture mentions about mentoring. From 
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that point a theology of mentoring can be constructed emphasizing how God intends for 
his people to share wisdom and facilitate personal and spiritual growth in others. Howard 
Hendricks, in an article, A Mandate for Mentoring, states that “Each believer needs to 
have a Paul, Timothy and a Barnabus in their life.” He mentions that “there is a 
leadership crisis and that a decision must be made to develop people for the Kingdom of 
God.” ” This mandate is not only God-given but God initiated as one can clearly look to 
the example of Jesus during his ministry while on the earth. Mentoring, each and every 
man and woman for God’s glory, is something Jesus modeled through scripture. Jesus 
himself said: “Therefore go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything 
I have commanded you. And surely I am with you always, to the very end of the age.” 
(Matthew 28:19-20 NIV) In these verses, Jesus communicated his intention that 
mentoring be an ongoing action performed by his followers for the younger disciples of 
the faith. His choice of words validates the fact that mentoring is an interactive act of 
faith. He told them to go. Do not stay where you are. Go out and engage all nations. This 
engagement can only happen if you have had the experience of Christ. Just as mentors 
need to be more experienced before they can share things that will be helpful to their 
protégées, the disciples had to have the full experience of Christ working in their lives. 
By them obeying Christ and seeking out others to mentor in the faith, they were indeed 
adding practice to their faith. They were using practical methods of going, engaging, and 


teaching to make and train other disciples. This concept also speaks to the fact that most 
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protégées will pick up on the traits of a good mentor that has been a great influence on 
them and connect with someone else and serve as a mentor. In communicating His vision, 
Jesus made it very clear that He expected a commitment that went beyond a personal 
relationship with Him. It could only be demonstrated through His disciples caring for the 
lost as much as He did. He said: “I have set you an example that you should do as I have 
done for you. I tell you the truth, no servant is greater than his master, nor is a messenger 
greater than the one who sent him. “Now you know these things, you will be blessed if 
you do them.” (John 13:15-17) Here Jesus had the same sentiment that He did in the 
verses in Matthew. He adds in these verses that if His people heed to His instruction that 
there will be a blessing attached to that obedience.? 

A simple definition for “practical theology” is “a place in theology where the 
practical meets the theoretical and forms a union.” It has also been defined as, “a bridge 
between academic theory and life practice.” It is the place where academic theory is 
applied to life situations. In the church it can be called ministry.“* Several areas of 
ministry fall under the heading of practical theology. preaching, worship, administration, 
education, pastoral care, spirituality, social action, evangelism, world mission, and 
stewardship.*° Schleiermacher says that “each listed area addresses some particular 
aspect of Christian practice, a ministerial task, a church program, or a plan for personal 


development.” “© The Pre-Practical Theology era found a divide between the discipline of 
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theology and people’s daily lives and experiences. These experiences represented 
everyday practical needs. These needs were both physical and spiritual in nature. 
Practical Theology is charged with bridging the gap by bringing life to theology through 
practice. When studying theology it is easy to get lost in a group of theories with no 
practice attached to them. Dale P. Andrews comments that, “Practical theology is often 
understood through what it does.” It brings practice to theory that result in an action that 
will be edifying to someone in need or that addresses a certain situation.*’ 

Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher is recognized as the father of Practical 
Theology. A pivotal figure in western theology, his writings address a large spectrum of 
the practical and scholarly subdivisions within Christian religious studies. To truly © 
appreciate Schleiermacher’s thought, and the contribution the made to modern theology 
one must look at his personal history and the influence that his upbringing and education 
had on him. Schleiermacher was born on November 21, 1768 in Breslau, Silesia, Prussia 
into a family of Reformed (Calvinist) ministers. Growing up during the period of the 
Enlightenment, as well as his Moravian educational environment, shaped 
Schleiermacher’s thought. In 1785, Friedrich enrolled in the Moravian Seminary at Barby 
to begin his formal theological education. Although Friedrich benefited greatly from his 
educational experience, he had problems with many of their teachings. As a result, he left 
Barby two years later in 1787 to enroll in the University of Halle to study philosophy.” 
This decision seriously was not pleasing to his father. Their relationship suffered 


tremendously and they did not speak again until 1794, shortly before his father died. 
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After completing his education Schleiermacher became a pastor and a teacher. As he 
studied with Romantics his thoughts toward religion turned. He started describing 
religion as a union of the theoretical and the practical. He states that: “Religion is for you 
at one time a way of thinking, a faith, a particular way of contemplating the world, and of 
combining what meets us in the world: at another, it is a way of acting, a peculiar desire 
and love, a special kind of conduct and character. Without this distinction of a theoretical 
and practical you could hardly think at all, and though both sides belong to religion, you 
are usually accustomed to give heed chiefly to only one at a time.” x 

This thought was the initial development of Practical Theology. A place where 
the contemplative thought concerning the word and what it brings to mankind daily can 
be interfaced with the actions and responses of the people of God. He is saying that 
people do not need to choose one or the other. Both are important and can be done at the 
same time. It is good to note that the term, “practical theology” first surfaced in the work 
of a seventeenth century theologian by the name of Gisbert Voetius.° ° As the field of 
Christian Ethics developed, practical theology moved toward the area of Pastoral 
Theology. Schleiermacher contended that “Because practical theology focuses on church 
leadership as a whole, it cannot be merely a “pastoral theology” dealing with the work of 
ordained ministers alone.” In the church, clergy are expected to provide leadership 
because of this; pastoral theology has a prominent place in practical theology. In the field 
of practical theology there is no distinction between clergy and laity. In further defining 
practical theology, Schleiermacher divided it into two areas, church service, and church 
government. Church service, which is what he concentrated heavily on, encompassed 
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what he called leadership activities in the local church such as worship, homiletics, 
pastoral care and counseling, catechetic, and missions. Church government dealt more 
with what he called the denominational work. He felt that leadership of the church is 


about up building the community and equipping the saints. 


Ecclesiastes 4 presents the concept that two people are better than one and that 
a cord of three strands is not easily broken. This ideal and his concept speak to the fact 
that as people of God we are better together than own our own. The Bible has a wealth of 
examples of how many men and women of God understood this ideal and allowed 
themselves to be attached to others that could serve as mentors to them as they navigated 
through their lives of faith. They were not only mentored from a spiritual perspective, 
they were mentored on everyday life issues. In Matthew 25, Jesus, who is a mentor to all 
Christians, taught about finance. In Matthew 5, He taught about marriage. Also in 
Matthew 5, He taught about relationships. He did so because in the Jewish tradition life 
issues were not separated from the spiritual aspects of life. The Enlightenment period 
brought a theology into play that separated spiritual and practical matters concentrating 
only on the spiritual. As a result, there was a great deal of spiritual Christians that were 
ill-equipped to deal with everyday life issues. 

Beyond parents, the Bible makes it clear that there are people who know the way 
of wisdom. These are people who have experienced life and responded in God’s grace, 
thereby pleasing God with spiritual growth. These are people who have been mentored 
themselves by allowing others the right to speak into their lives along with the Holy 


Spirit. Paul was a man of this stature. Before his conversion, Paul (Saul) was taught by 
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Gamaliel, one of the great teachers of the law at that time. Subsequent to his conversion, 
Paul came into fellowship with Barnabus and the apostles. Proverbs 13:20 says, “He who 
walks with the wise will grow wise but a companion of fools suffers harm.” Paul not only 
walked with the wise, those who had been changed by Jesus, but he also began to bring 
up others in the wisdom that he himself had been given. 

Just as a master tradesman employs an apprentice, so Paul found Timothy to build into, 
by teaching and encouraging him in the things of God. Timothy, a young believer, is 
encouraged directly in two letters in the Bible. Given that much attention, it seems to 
uniquely display the value of Biblical discipleship and mentorship to God. 

The mentoring of youth falls within the parameters that define practical 
theology. When done in a faith based setting, mentoring is a service that is rendered by 
the church under the ultimate leadership of the pastor of the congregation. The issue of 
mentorship is a part of pastoral care. pastoral care is the practical outworking of the 
church’s concern for the everyday needs of its members and the wider community. In an 
average size church, it is not possible for the pastor or clerical staff to minister effectively 
to the needs of an entire congregation, mentoring could be the solution to that problem. 
To determine if a congregation is the ideal place for a mentoring program the following 
questions must be answered. Could the local congregation be a successful host of a 
mentoring program? Does the nature and purpose of the local congregation provide an 
atmosphere where mentoring relationships can be successful? In his book, The Local 
Church and Mission, Theodore Williams discusses the following eight Biblical 
descriptions of the local congregation:”! 


*! Theodore Williams, The Local Church and Mission. Singapore: Oversees Mission Fellowship, 
1998. 


The nature of the local church 


e The local church is a commonwealth. 


Paul writes, “You are fellow citizens with the saints.” (Ephesians 2:19) The church is 


compared to a commonwealth whose citizens share in common privileges. 


All the members of God’s body will experience the promised blessings no matter what 
your age, race, socioeconomic status, class or other descriptor might be. 


e The local church is a household. 


“You are fellow citizens with the saints and members of the household of God.” 
(Ephesians 2:19) The same love and concern shown in a family’s household should be 
demonstrated in the household of God. As home is, it should be a place of comfort and 
safety for those who dwell there in. 


e The local church is a building. 


“Built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the 
cornerstone.” (Ephesians 2:20) It is pretty clear that the scriptures are speaking of a 
spiritual building with the emphasis being on teachings of the apostles and prophets who 
present the word of God. The local church is the place where the word of God is preached 
and taught. The members are held together by their common faith.” 


e The local church is a temple. 
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“The whole structure is joined together and grows into a holy temple in the Lord; in 
whom you also are built into it for a dwelling place of God in the Spirit.” (Eph. 2:21-22) 
The focus of this verse is God’s presence in the local congregation and the worship that is 
offered to Him.*? 


e The local church is a Body. 


“You are the body of Christ and individually members of it.” (1 Corinthians 12:27) The 
idea that the congregation is a “body” is significant when discussing mentorship. 

The Apostle Paul explains in 1 Corinthians 12 that everyone in the congregation has a 
purpose and that the congregation cannot function properly without all its members. 


e The local church is a flock. 


“Tend the flock of God that is in your charge.” (1 Peter 5:4) Peter addresses Christian 
living in this verse. He speaks of those who are appointed to care for the believers who 
are the congregation.” 

According to Williams, all of the biblical descriptions of the church can be seen in the 
story of the New Testament church in Acts:°°Now all who believed were together, and 
had all things in common, and sold their possessions and goods, and divided them among 
all, as anyone had need. So continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking 


bread from house to house, they ate their food with gladness and simplicity of heart, 
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praising God and having favor with all the people. And the Lord added to the church 
daily those who were being saved.°° (Acts 2:43-3:1) 
The purpose of the local church. 


e Ministry to God: Worship 


In relation to God, the congregation’s purpose is to worship God. Paul exhorts the 
congregation at Colossae, “Sing songs and hymns and spiritual songs with thankfulness 
in your hearts to God.” (Colossians 3:16) The corporate ministry to God is the main 
function of the local congregation. 


e Ministry to believers: Nurture 


The Apostle Paul often encourages Christian congregations to care for and nurture fellow 
believers. In Colossians 3:16, he talks about presenting every man mature in Christ. And 
to the congregation in Ephesus he admonishes leadership to equip saints for the work of 
the ministry. 


e Ministry to the world: Evangelism and Mercy 


Jesus told his disciples to make disciples of all nations. (Matthew 28:19) This instruction 
is evangelistic in nature. We are also called to be merciful because God our father is 
merciful. 

One factor that is present in all of the scripture concerning the local church is the 
issue of unity. The scripture lets us know that the purpose of the local church is to be one 
accord while taking care of the needs of all from within the body. They also imply that 


the individual members of the local church have a responsibility to each other to share 
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resources and knowledge. Service to one another is also a theme found in the scripture 
reading. All of these things make a church environment the right environment for a 
successful mentoring program for youth. In a general sense, mentoring provides a 
theological connection between Christianity and the goals of the present culture. From 
ancient to present times, mentoring has been essential in the “training up” of the people.” : 
Many of life’s lessons needed to be learned firsthand so Christ modeled to the disciples 
how caring teaching after difficult learning experiences can lead to important discussions 
between mentor and mentee. That type of teaching can serve as a strong foundation for 
the growth and development of the protégé. The mentor can provide the caring and 
understanding heart of someone who has walked the same path. A good mentor will use 
all he or she has on behalf of the protégé” As Christians who serve as mentors; we can 
bring validity to God’s love letting others know that it is truly alive and active. Mentoring 
is just one way to bring a personal nature back to a society that has turned very 


impersonal. 


Biblical Foundation 


Historians suggest that the idea of mentoring has been present since 800 BC. Even 
before Homer suggested the concept of mentoring relationships, they were present 
throughout the Bible. While the term,” mentor” is never used in scripture, there are 


several examples of productive mentoring relationships. Genesis chapters 1-3 present 


*’ Bradley, Ann P. "Mentoring: Following the Example of Christ." Journal of the International 
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God as a mentor and as creator of the mentoring relationship. By forbidding Adam and 
Eve to eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil God guides them away from 
something that they were not ready to engage in. In this story, God is also responsible for 
their everyday living and spiritual growth which at this point in Genesis are so deeply 
interrelated that they are essentially the same thing. Further, the mentor learns something 
from the mentees.°’ Genesis chapter two suggests that God learns from spending time 
with Adam that Adam needs a partner. God allows Adam to voice a protest against the 
inadequacy of His ideas for a partner as God cycles through various animals. Finally, 


Adam gets to name an adequate partner. 


When looking at several of the major figures in the Bible one will find that most 
were able to navigate through life using the wisdom of others. Moses, who was chosen by 
God himself to deliver his people from Egypt, used the wisdom of his father in-law, 
Jethro (Exodus. 18). Joshua listened to the wisdom of Moses (Numbers 27:15-23). 
Samuel listened to Eli (I Samuel 3) and for Saul it was Samuel (I Samuel). David and 
Jonathan (I Samuel 18:1-2), Nathan gave wisdom to David (2 Samuel 12:1-4). Jehoiada 
and Joash (2 Kings 12:1-3), Naomi and Ruth (Ruth 1-4). Modecai and Ester (Ester 2), 
Elisabeth and Mary (Luke 1:30-45). Ananias assisted Paul through his transition into 
Christianity (Acts 9:10-19). All of these are examples where people made a decision to 


teach, guide, and help others through specific situations in their lives. 


I Thessalonians 2:7-12 says: 


* Holy Bible: New Living Translation 1996 
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But we were gentle among you, just as a nursing mother 

cherishes her own children. So, affectionately longing for you, 

we were well pleased © impart to you not only the gospel of 

God, but also our own lives, because you had become dear to 

us. For you remember, brethren, our labor and toil; for 

laboring night and day, that we might not be a burden to any 

of you, we preached to you the gospel of God. You are 

witnesses, and God also, how devoutly and justly and 

blamelessly we behaved ourselves among you who believe; as 

you know how we exhorted, and comforted, and 3charged 

every one of you, as a father does his own children, that you 

would walk worthy of God who calls you into His own 

kingdom and glory.®! 
These scriptures support several of the foundational principals of mentoring. The 
Apostle Paul shows that he is an effective mentor to the new believers at Thessalonica by 
not only instructing them in the gospel, which is the power unto salvation, but he also 
imparted from his own innermost being as he instructed them.” In verse 8, Paul speaks of 
being “affectionately longing” for the people at Thessalonica, giving evidence to the fact 
that there was excitement as well as strong desire to share those things with the people. 
He and his followers gave whatever they had in order to help the Thessalonians’ 
Christian development. His obligation and dedication to these people came out of his call 
from God to minister to others so that his experience could be duplicated in their lives. 
Dedicated and effective mentors do take the time to teach and in their teaching, share of 
their own experiences. This concept is in line with present day research on mentoring. In 


his article, “Role Models,” Williams A. Darity contends that mentors are a subset of role 


models who deliberately support, guide, and shape younger or less experienced 


*! New King James version of the Bible 1982. 
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individuals as they go through difficulty, enter new places in their lives, or undertake 
challenges. We know that during that period in Biblical history, new converts needed 
much guidance because of the fact that the concept of salvation was so new. They needed 
the instruction from someone that was “seasoned” in the faith to help them establish their 
footing so that they could then assist others. 

More about the commitment of the Apostle Paul and his follower’s commitment 
to mentor can be found in I Thessalonians 2:6. When he stated that they did not seek 
glory from men, and how they might have made demands as Apostles of Christ, Paul is 
speaking of the custom where the Apostles are to be financially supported by the church 
to which they minister.” In this case, he and his followers would forgo this compensation 
because they felt that teaching and sharing was more important. In verses 7 and 1, Paul 
uses a family metaphor that represents two important characteristics of an effective 
mentor. In verse 7, Paul talks of how they did not make demands but they were as gentle 
as a nursing mother would be toward her child. A nursing mother will be nurturing 
towards her child, making sure that the child’s every need is provided for while providing 
emotional support. She will also be a protector of the child and a teacher to the child. Just 
as Paul and his followers did, effective mentors will provide for their protégés’ emotional 
support while they work to grow and direct them to resources that will be beneficial to 
that growth, and guide them away from things that would be detrimental to that growth. 


In verse 11, Paul speaks of a father’s duty to exhort, comfort, and charge his children. All 


° Darity, William A. "Role Models." International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol 7. 
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three words speak of the father’s role to teach and train his children. It would also imply 
that a part of a mentor’s role is to train so that discipline can be established. 
I Thessalonians focus more on the role of the mentor than protégé. From reading 


the scriptures it can be concluded that mentors should fulfill the following roles: 


e Teacher 
@ Nurturer 
@ Modeler 


e Motivator 


The Bible Knowledge Commentary explained that Paul and his ministers chose to 
minister rather than to be ministered to for the sake of the Thessalonians converts. Their 
actions provide a reputable example for all who are responsible for the care of new 
believers. It also stated that if a nursing mother does not feed herself, she cannot feed her 
baby. If she eats certain foods, her baby will get sick. Similarly the spiritual diet of a 
parent Christian is vitally important to the health of a newer Christian. The gentleness 


and unselfishness of Paul as a spiritual parent shines through in this illustration. 


*° Holy Bible: The New Living Translation 1996. 
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The Elijah, Elisha Mentoring Model 


The book of Kings focuses on four hundred years of Israelite history from the 
time King David died, until Jerusalem was destroyed by the Babylonians more than 400 
years later.°’ This book was given the name Kings because it recorded a period where 
God’s people were ruled over by kings. Most of the kings, including Ahab, did not do 
what was right in the sight of God. Influenced by his wife, Jezebel, Ahab turned away 
from God and hecaitie a Baal worshipper. Elijah the prophet came to him with a word 
from God. While delivering the word Elijah predicted a drought in the land. Since Baal 
was the god of storm, this was a challenge. Elijah challenged the prophets of Baal in In 1 
Kings 18, to see who was really God. After the prophets of Baal were given a chance to 
invoke his presence and he did not show, Elijah called upon the name of the Lord and he 
showed up with fire from above. Elijah then slew all of the prophets of Baal and shortly 
after he had to flee for his life. Tired and disgusted, Elijah was ready to give up. So God 
ministered to him and as he hid at Mt. Horeb, God spoke to him and told him to anoint 
Elisha as his successor. In God telling Elijah to anoint Elisha, he also gave Elijah the 
responsibility to prepare Elisha to take his place. Elijah had the responsibility to teach 
how God operated in Hebrew history and how God worked miraculously through the 
prophets. He also had the enormous responsibility to train Elisha to appreciate how the 
very existence of the Hebrew people may well rest on fidelity of the prophet to faithfully 


and accurately foretell the word of God.® 
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I Kings 19:19-21 and 2 Kings 2:9-14 gives an account of the relationship that 
Elijah and Elisha shared. The first time that Elisha showed up in scripture was 1 King 19. 
The scriptures share that while on his journey from the mountain to the wilderness at 
Damascus, Elijah found Elisha plowing a field. As he passed by him Elijah threw his 
mantle over Elisha initiating the mentor relationship. Throwing a prophet’s cloak around 
a person symbolized the passing of the power and authority of the office to that 
individual.” This act showed the relationship first ordained by God them initiated by 
Elijah. When examining effective mentor relationships, it can be said that the mentor 
would need to be the initiator because they would be the one with the more experience 
and more settled in who they are. Also, they would need to have a purpose just like 
Elijah’s purpose. His purpose was established by God so that the work of the prophet 
could continue long after Elijah was gone. Elisha’s reaction shows that he realized the 
meaning of this act. Immediately he started to abandon his former occupation and follow 
Elijah. The Bible says that he slaughtered his oxen and burned his work tools to cook the 
meat to provide a feast for his family and friends. This shows that the gesture of initiation 
made such a great impact on the protégé that he was willing to move out of his place of 
comfort and try new things. In the formation of a mentoring relationship, the startup is 
very important. As the mentor initiates the relationship, it must be done in a deliberate 


manner so that the gesture can first be recognized and then received. 


While the Bible does not go into specifics about what Elijah taught Elisha, it does 
give a picture of the concept of separation as mentioned in Russell’s article on mentoring. 


Elijah and Elisha’s relationship is not mentioned again in scripture until it is time for 
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Elijah’s departure from Earth. The biblical text points to the relationship between mentor 
and mentee being a very strong one. In 2 Kings 2:2, when Elijah was about to be taken up 
to heaven, he told Elisha to remain where they were while he went to Bethel. Even when 
he went to Bethel, Elijah again told Elisha to remain while he went to Jericho and to 
remain in Jericho while he journeyed to Jordan. Elisha responded that as long as the Lord 
was alive and Elijah was alive that he would never leave him.”° This response indicates 
the close relationship that had developed between the two during their time together. 
Walter Brueggemann notes that three times Elisha said to his master "I will not leave 
you." This is a relationship that the mentee wanted to continue with his master.’! Elijah of 


course, was not willing for that bond to be suddenly broken either. 


Elijah spent a great amount of time pouring into Elisha. Just as the Apostle Paul 
taught and shared with the Thessalonians as a mentor, Elijah did the same with Elisha. 
Elijah had to have shared from the depths of his soul with Elisha because as we see the 
scene of separation, when Elisha was asked what he wanted from Elijah before the Lord 
took him he, responded with a double portion of your spirit. In biblical times, the eldest 
son would be granted a double portion of the father’s wealth as an inheritance so that he 
could keep the legacy alive.” After Elijah was taken up by the chariot of fire, his mantel 
fell to the ground at the feet of Elisha. At that point, Elisha had a decision to make. His 
decision was to pick up the mantle symbolizing him stepping into the teaching and 


occupying the place that his mentor occupied. The mantle was dropped at his feet 


” New King James version of the Bible 1982. 
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because he was prepared to walk in the place of Elijah. The scriptures note that Elisha 
indeed followed in the footsteps of his mentor. Immediately after he picked up the 
mantle, he did as Elijah had done before they crossed the Jordan and struck the water. 
After he struck the water, the waters parted thus rendering dry land for Elisha to cross 
back over the Jordan to begin his walk as a prophet. Freeman and Chadwick noted in 
their writing concerning biblical customs that the company that Elijah and Elisha were in 
knew that the time was coming for Elisha to take over the leadership role in leading the 
nation of Israel back to God.” The biblical text points out that Elijah and Elisha had 
moved on to the Jordan where eyewitnesses were present to see the mantle being used by 
Elijah for the very last time before he passed the torch to his understudy. The people 
witnessed this miracle and declared that the spirit of Elijah was upon Elisha. They could 
see the mentor in the protégé. They noticed the transference of anointing. In her 
mentoring article, Joyce Russell lists four phases in which mentoring relationships 
develop: initiation, cultivation, separation, and redefinition.” According to Russell, 
initiation represents the place in which the mentoring relationship begins. She contends 
that with the mentor initiating the relationship and providing direction and support to the 
protégé, that both should be able to feel the relationship forming. Cultivation is the next 
step where a stronger bond is established through interaction. During this phase the 
development of the relationship depends on the needs of both the mentor and protégé. As 


the protégé grows from the teaching and guidance of the mentor, separation comes. The 


® Warren W. Wiersbe, Wiersbe’s Expository Outlines on the Old Testament. Wheaton, IL: Victor 
Books, 1993. 
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protégé at this time should be more confident and better prepared to stand alone. If that is 
the case, then the relationship will change, which would then take them to the last phase 
of redefinition. In the redefinition phase, the protégé will then be redefined. During this 
redefinition, the protégé will be a new person equipped with the knowledge gained from 
the relationship with the mentor. All of these principals can be seen in the Elijah/Elisha 
Model. Also drawn from the Elijah & Elisha model are the following keys to a successful 


mentoring relationship. 


The establishment of the mentoring relationship is process oriented. 


A successful mentoring relationship does not just happen immediately. There is a 
process that the relationship must go through. Elisha spent time with his mentor watching 
and learning about the work that was done by a prophet. We know that there was a period 
of time between Elijah’s mantle being placed on Elisha and Elisha replacing Elijah as 
God’s prophet. Because of the process, Elisha was able to step right in and serve as soon 


as Elijah was taken up by God. 
The position of mentor should be approached as a calling. 


As seen in the scriptures, God directed Elijah with an audible, still small voice to 
engage Elisha and anoint him to take his place as a prophet. Elijah had a choice. He could 
either refuse God’s command or stay right where he was on Mount Horeb or he could 
heed the call of God and ready the young man to carry on his work. Elijah chose the 
latter. And because he obeyed the call, more people were healed, many more were 


delivered, and even others were revived from the dead by Elisha. The work continued. 
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When mentors heed the call to mentor the ideals they teach and the encouragement that 
they give will travel much further than to the protégé. The protégé’s success and the 


effect that they have on others will be a part of the mentor’s legacy. 
The mentor should be the one that initiates engagement 


Because the mentor is more experienced and is walking in the call the mentor 
should be the one to initiate the relationship. Just as Elijah did when he initially placed 
his mantle on Elisha, the mentor must lead out in a way that will make the protégé feel 


comfortable enough to engage in the relationship. 
The protégé must respond to the initiation of engagement, i.e. pick up the mantle. 


In a mentoring relationship, both mentor and protégée have responsibilities. It is 
important for the protégée to respond to the gesture of initiation from the mentor. After 
the mentor initiates the process, it goes nowhere if the protégé does not engage. Just as 
Elisha took the mantle and followed the prophet, the protégé must follow the mentor’s 


lead. 
The protégé must commit to the mentoring relationship. 


Elisha basically quit his job to move forward with Elijah. He disposed of the tools 
of his trade which showed that he was committed to changing his life. He was determined 
to have a different outcome in his life. He saw immediately how his life would be better 
for following Elijah. Even though the life of a prophet was not one of glamour, he 


engaged in the process. 
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Titus Chapter 2 Mentoring Model 


Written by the Apostle Paul in approximately A.D. 66, the Epistle to Titus is 
known as one of the Pastoral Epistles as are the two letters to Timothy.” The Apostle 
Paul wrote to encourage Titus, whom he had left in Crete to lead the church that Paul had 
established on one of his missionary journeys. This letter advised Titus regarding what 
qualifications to look for in leaders for the church.”° He also warned Titus of the 
reputations of those living on the island of Crete. In addition to instructing Titus in what 
to look for in a leader of the church, Paul also encouraged Titus to return to Nicopolis for 
a visit. In other words, Paul continued to disciple Titus and others as they grew in the 
grace of the Lord.”” Titus was with Paul on Paul's third missionary journey. Paul spent 
most of that journey working in Ephesus. Paul sent Titus to Corinth as his personal agent 
when problems arose in the church there. When Paul was released from his first 
imprisonment in Rome, he apparently did some mission work with Titus on the island of 
Crete.”® Several congregations were established during that journey. Paul then appeared 
to have traveled from Crete to Ephesus and then to Macedonia as he had intended.” 
When Paul left Crete, he left Titus in charge to complete the organization of the church 


there, to deal with the false teachers who were upsetting the faith of whole households, 


5 Gene, Taylor. Titus: Investigating the Word of God. Talahasse, FL: Centerville Road Church of 
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and to carry on the pastoral work that still needed to be done on Crete.®° When Paul was 
inspired by God to write to Titus, the prevailing culture was immoral and embraced 
pagan ideas. Paul focused on the importance of "older" men and women teaching and 


equipping "younger" men and women to live godly lives. 


In Titus chapter two we find a great example of mentoring. This model is unique 
because it places an emphasis on connecting mentors and protégés across generational 
lines. The chapter starts out with what can be termed a call to teach. The Apostle Paul 
told Titus to be ready to teach sound doctrine to counteract the previous false teachings. 
Before the older men and women could teach, they had to be taught. They were to be 
taught how to be role models. This was done by teaching them that they must meet 
certain criteria first. For the men, they were told that they had to exhibit self-control 
while living in a way that would deserve respect. They were also taught that they must 
live wisely while demonstrating strong faith. Likewise, the older women were taught that 
before they could teach others, they must first live in a way that was appropriate for 
someone serving God. They were also not to be slanderers or drunks and that they must 
teach only what was good.®! After they met the standard set, they were both charged to 
mentor their younger counter parts. They were to teach them the things that constitute 
good character as well as living out the things that are right in the sight of God. Another 
name that could be given to this model is moral mentoring. This concept is grounded in 
the fact that the mentor would have to first be the living example of what they are trying 
to teach the younger people in order for the young people to follow. A role model is 
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defined as an individual who is seen as worthy to imitate.** That is the charge that the 
Apostle Paul gives Titus to pass along to the mentors. In this model, it seems that the 
mentoring relationships were to be formed with a predetermined outcome. It did not seem 
to leave any room for deviation. The protégés were to be taught certain things to build 


them as people of integrity that lived their lives in a way that reflected positively on God. 
The Jesus Mentoring Model 


The most powerful examples of mentoring in the Bible can be seen throughout 
the Gospels. The mentoring relationship that Jesus had with his disciples was one with a 
very high level of engagement from the mentor and the protégé. Not waiting to be 
selected as a mentor, Jesus chose the twelve that He would mentor, nurturing each one 
according to what they needed He taught, He modeled, and He served in order to help 
His disciples grow. Jesus taught all of His disciples both deliberately and spontaneously 
through a variety of formats. He initiated lessons and carefully considered the questions 
and curiosities of all of His followers. He also allowed His disciples to help set His 
teaching agenda by allowing them to ask questions.® Within the New Testament itself, 
the term disciple was generally used in the Gospels and Acts to refer not only to a learner 
who was not higher than a teacher, but to both the wider group of Jesus' followers, and to 
the twelve men that Jesus chose specifically. Even unbelievers could be considered to be 


disciples of Jesus, if they followed Him. Even Judas, whom He knew would betray Him, 
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was the recipient of Jesus' teaching, and His gestures of love, and attempts to hold him 
accountable. 

Often Jesus would deliberately protect His twelve and would separate with them 
from the masses of other disciples who followed Him (John 6; Luke 8), thus indicating 
that the relationship that Jesus had with the twelve was of a more intimate level than that 
which He had with all others. For those on whom He intended to have the greatest 
impact, He did not wait to be selected as a mentor. He chose a group of twelve men, 
though some would argue that Mary, not Judas, was truly one of His select twelve.** John 
reveals that in close proximity, Jesus retreated with, ate with, lived with, and 
demonstrated respect for the distinctiveness and individuality of each of His disciples, 
nurturing each according to his needs.*° Of the four gospels, John's gospel seems to 
center uniquely on the person, and key personal relationships, of Jesus; strongly evident 
in Jesus' farewell discourse with the twelve found in John 14-17.°” Relative to Jesus’ 
influence on these disciples, John uniquely emphasizes the role of the Holy Spirit and His 
impact on their experiences with Jesus, and on their ensuing testimonies. As Jesus 
modeled authentic relationship with God His Father, Jesus taught the twelve disciples 
mostly through His cultivation of authentic relationships with them. 

Jesus' relational approach with the twelve disciples as seen in John, and especially 


in the farewell discourse, demonstrates the key elements of a mentoring relationship. 
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According to the authors mentioned earlier, mentoring another or helping another person 
to grow includes: (1) casting and communicating a life vision, and (2) teaching through: 
(a) verbal instruction, and (b) experiential learning in the context of a secure, mutually 
committed relationship; (3) intimate relationships with mentees (protégés), in which they 
are allowed to determine some of the direction of teaching based on questions and life 
circumstances, and; (4) enduring life-long relationships, though they may vary in 


frequency of contact. According to these criteria, Jesus truly was the ideal mentor. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The “College Knowledge” model will focus directly on potential A frican- 
American first generation college students and their families in Gethsemane Baptist 
Church in Davidson, North Carolina. The researcher will initiate the project in three 
phases. 

Phase One 
The researcher will apply qualitative research methods to measure the attitudes of the 
students and their parents toward the college choice process, measure their knowledge of 
the process, and determine how much value they place on going to college. The 
researcher will also determine through the same method, the level of aspiration toward 
college that is held by both the parents and students. In order to find out the feeling and 
experiences of the parents and the students, individual interviews will be conducted. The 
interviews will be very informal in nature, lasting no longer than thirty minutes. The 
structure of the discussion will be very loose in order to allow the participants to express 
themselves however they choose. The researcher feels that this structure will give the best 
indication of true, honest, feelings and experiences. For parents, the topics of discussion 
will include the individual’s social and economic background, their educational 
background, their aspirations for their children’s education, and the things that they do 
not understand concerning the college choice process. For students, the topics of 
discussion will include the individual’s educational background, their aspirations for 
continuing their education beyond high school, the things that they do not understand 


about the college choice process. 
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Phase Two 

The researcher will use the information gathered from students and parents in phase one 
to design seminars that will directly address the areas of concern expressed by the parents 
and students. 

Phase Three 
The researcher will establish a formalized mentoring program for both parents and 
students as a means to educate them further about the college choice process by the 
passing of information through the establishment of relationships with people that have 
experience with the process. 

After the approval of the Contextual Associates, the model will be introduced to 
parents and students after a Sunday morning service by the researcher. The researcher 
will speak first concerning how much going to college changed his life. He will focus on 
the fact that he was the first in his family to attend college and how having a college 
degree changed his quality of life and provided for a better quality of life for his family. 
Strong emphasis will be placed on the fact that he relied on several people outside of the 
family unit to help him navigate the college choice process and how this model will 
provide a more formalized way to assist families with the process. The researcher will 
then give an overview of the goals and objectives for the project and explain each phase 
of the model. He wil! then outline the schedule for the project and facilitate a discussion 
centered on what was shared about the model. At this meeting, pre-project surveys will 
be administered to parents and students. The parent survey instrument will be designed in 


a way to assess the following: 
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e Parent‘s desire for their children to attend college 

e Parent’s familiarity with the various types of colleges 

e Parent’s attitudes toward the college choice process 

e Parent’s knowledge of the college admissions process 

e Parent’s knowledge of the financial aid process 

e What concerns parents most about the college choice process 


e Who are parents talking with concerning the college choice process 


The student survey instrument will be designed to assess the following: 
e Student’s college aspirations 
e What concerns students most about attending college 
e Student’s familiarity with the various types of colleges 
e Student’s attitudes toward the college choice process 
e Student’s knowledge of the college admissions process 
e Student’s knowledge of the financial aid process 


e Who are students talking with concerning the college choice process 


Small focus groups for parents and students will also be used to gather more 
specific insight on the participant’s lifestyles, specifically looking at established norms in 
the household and how they affect the families as they do or do not engage in the college 
choice process. The researcher will also attempt to gain insight into how the students see 
themselves in the future, what are their aspirations, what plans have they made and or are 


making to accomplish their future goals, and what actions have they taken to accomplish 
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their goals? To go further in depth, the researcher will conduct in-depth personal 
interviews with random cohort members. 

After the pre-project survey information is gathered, the researcher will analyze the 
data looking specifically for the areas that cause the most concern for parents and 
students concerning the college choice process. The areas of concern for the parents and 
students will be prioritized and the topic of biggest concern will be addressed through the 
designing and presenting of workshops. Expert presenters will be brought in to share 
information with parent and student cohort members in each of those noted areas to 
increase their knowledge about the college choice process and to change their attitudes 
about the process. The workshop format will consist of lecture and question and answer 
time. 

The various seminar presenters will be matched with parent cohort members and will 
serve as their mentor as they explore the college choice process with their children. This 
will provide parents with access to someone that has knowledge that they lack in every 
area that they have expressed as a concern. The mentoring relationship will be formal in 
nature. Before the presenters hold their workshops, there will be a series of meetings 
where they will come in and be presented to the parents as their mentors. This will be 
done to establish a relationship so that when the mentors present workshops, the parents 
will have a prior connection with them. In the researcher’s estimation, a prior connection 
will create an atmosphere where the parents will be more comfortable asking questions in 
order to get a complete understanding of the information being presented. 

Student cohort members will be matched with African-American first generation 


college students from Davidson College. The formal mentoring relationships will give the 
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high school students an opportunity to get firsthand knowledge of the college scene, as 
well as give them a point of contact for questions about the college choice process. 
Student cohort members and college students will be matched according to their gender 
and their major aspirations. Student cohort members not sure of their major interests will 
be matched with college students according to their extracurricular interests and hobbies. 
The college student mentors will be trained in the following areas: 


e Establishing and sustaining a formal mentor relationship 
@ Listening skills 
e E-Mentoring skills 


To reinforce the information shared, mentors will be given an outline of specific 
information to share with their mentees. This information will be the key points from the 
“College Knowledge” workshops. 


Pre-Project Survey 


The Researcher began the survey process with a set of overarching questions. 


Those questions were as follows: 


1. How do the parent and student cohort members feel about the college choice 


process? 
2. What are the areas of concern? 
3. Are they familiar with the available college choices? 


4. Where are they getting their information about the college choice process? 
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5. Do they have a working knowledge of the process? 


6. How strong is their knowledge about the various parts of the college choice 


process? 


In order to answer the first two questions, the Researcher asked the respondents to 
identify the factors that most concerned them about their child attending college. (See 
Appendix B diagrams A-1 & A-11) The factors included (a) daily cost of attending 
college, (b) financing college tuition, (c) the admission process, (d) SAT preparation, (e) 
the application process, and (f) making the right college choice. 100% of the fifteen 
parent cohort members responded that college costs was a concern. 100% of the fifteen 
student cohort members also responded that college costs was a concern. 89% of the 
parent cohort members reported that financing college was a concern while 100% of the 
student respondents reported that financing college was a concern. 89% of the parent 
respondents reported that college admission and the application process as a concern. 
46% of the student cohort members reported that the admission process was a concern 
while 62% were concerned about the application process. More of the parent cohort 
members had a concern about the SAT than the students. 67% of the parents reported the 
SAT as a concern while only 38% of the students reported that it was a concern, which 
suggests that the students are possibly more aware of the SAT and the steps needed to 
prepare for it. 

In order to answer the third question, the Researcher asked the respondents to identify 
the types of colleges in which they were most familiar. (See appendix B diagrams A-13 
& A-14) They were given the following list of college types to choose from: 


1. Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
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2. Private Four- year College and Universities 
3. State Colleges and Universities 
4. Community Colleges 


5. Junior Colleges 


Seventy-Eight percent of the parent cohort members reported that they were 
familiar with community colleges while only 23% of the students reported familiarity. 
22% of the parent respondents reported familiarity with junior colleges. No student 
respondents reported familiarity with junior colleges. 22% of the parents reported that 
they were familiar with state colleges while 76% of the students reported familiarity. 11% 
of the parents reported familiarity with private colleges and 11% reported familiarity with 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 38% of the students reported familiarity 
with private colleges and 54% reported familiarity with Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities. 

To determine who students and parents were engaged in discussion with 
concerning the college choice process, the researcher asked respondents to identify the 
people that they talk to concerning college.(See Appendix B diagrams A-3 & A-15) The 
choices included (a) relatives, (b) friends, (c) teachers, (d) church members, and (e) 
guidance counselors. The information reported by students and parents was very similar. 
For students, friends (92%), teachers (85%), and relatives (76%) came in with the highest 
percentages. For parents, relatives (67%), friends (33%), and church members (44%) 
were the top three. It was noted that while students spoke to teachers, the percentage of 


them speaking to guidance counselors came in relatively low, in comparison to the other 
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choices, at 46%. This is an area of great concern because guidance Counselors are the 
first points of contact when colleges want to advertise certain scholarship opportunities 
for minority and first generation students. They are also the ones that have information on 
things that could help defray the cost of submitting applications to colleges like fee 
waivers and SAT fee waivers. 

To determine their knowledge level concerning the college admission process, the 
respondents were asked to rate their knowledge about the process. (See Appendix B- 
diagrams A-5 & A-17) 56% of the parent respondents reported that their knowledge was 
poor while 31% of the student respondents reported the same. 44% of the parents rated 
their knowledge as fair while 46% of the students rated their knowledge as fair. None of 
the parent respondents rated their knowledge as strong or very strong. 15% of the 
students respondents rated their knowledge as strong and 8% reported their knowledge as 
very strong. 

When asked to rate their knowledge of the financial aid process, 56% of the 
parent respondents rated their knowledge as poor while 44% rated their knowledge as 
fair. None of the parents rated their knowledge as strong or very strong. 31% of the 
students rated their knowledge of the financial aid process as poor. 38% rated their 
knowledge as fair while 8% reported their knowledge as strong and 15% as very 
strong.(See Appendix B diagrams A-9 & A-21) 

During focus group interviews, the researcher wanted to get more specific 
information concerning parent’s and student’s attitudes toward the college choice 
process. 100% of the parent cohort members that were surveyed had a desire for their 


children to attend college. It was very clear that they desired a better education and 
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quality of life for their children. 100% of the students aspired to attend college. The 
biggest concerns expressed by both parents and students were the costs of college and 
how to meet the costs. Many made mention of the fact that they did not know where to 
start looking for financial aid opportunities. There was also a great bit of anxiety on the 
parent’s part because they felt that they did not have enough knowledge to assist their 
children. Many felt that even if they were talking to guidance counselors or college 


admission counselors, they would not know where to start the conversation. 


Post Project Survey 


Upon surveying the cohort group at the end of the project, the researcher found 
profound shifts in the parent and student attitudes toward the college choice process. 
When initially asked what concerned them most about their child attending college, 89% 
of parents reported that costs, financing, the admission process, and choosing the right 
college caused them the most concern. After the project 25% of the parents still listed 
costs as a concern and 100% reported that choosing the right college was a concern. (See 
Appendix B diagram A-2) They listed no other areas of concern. When asked why they 
were no longer any concerns in other areas, parents communicated that the seminars and 
the mentoring relationships helped them become more knowledgeable about the college 
choice process. In the pre-survey, 100% of the students listed costs and financing as the 
areas that concerned them most. After the project, those percentages dropped 
significantly to 15% concerned about costs and 16% concerned about financing.(See 


Appendix B diagram A-12) One unexpected shift was in the areas of admission 
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requirements and the application process. After gaining information from participation in 
the project, the students felt less prepared to go through the admission process. Most of 
the students surveyed felt that they had not done many of the basic things suggested such 
as establishing a reading list, or taking enough foreign language classes for their grade 
level. 

In the sections of the survey that measured competencies about the admission 
process, the financial aid process, and the application process, parents and students rated 
their knowledge much higher in the post program surveys. The most notable shift was in 
what the parents reported. Parents felt that they were much more competent about those 
critical areas of the college choice process. This was evident in that none of them rated 
themselves at a level of poor knowledge in any category in the post-project survey. One 
other interesting finding was the fact that parents and students both found themselves 
talking to more people about college. The most significant increase was with teachers, 


guidance counselors, and church members. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Project introduction 


The researcher/pastor introduced the “College Knowledge” project model to 
Gethsemane Baptist Church congregation during Sunday morning service. The researcher 
gave a synopsis of the program and its objectives and invited students and parents from 
families where no one had attended college to remain after service for a more in-depth 
conversation about the project model. Seventeen families attended the meeting after 
service. The Researcher shared his personal story with the group, emphasizing how 
important education had been to his own personal development. He told them how he 
grew up in a single parent household with a mother that had not finished high school. 
Furthermore, he shared how certain teachers and members of his church were 
instrumental in helping him with the college choice process. He also stressed to the 
people that his assignment from God was to establish a program in the church that would 
aid families of first generation college students with the college choice process. Finally, 
he shared an outline of the project model, explaining each phase and the desired 
outcomes of each. The researcher placed special emphasis on the six week time 
commitment. The researcher then fielded questions from the group and ended by 
soliciting commitments for participation from the parents and their children. Fifteen 


families committed to participating in the inaugural “College Knowledge” project cohort. 
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The Cohort 


The “College Knowledge” project cohort consisted of fifteen African-American 
students, each representing families where no one had gone to college. According to the 
definition, these students will be classified as first generation college students when they 
attend college.’ Given their socioeconomic status, each could be considered 
disadvantaged or at-risk youth. Out of the fifteen students, nine were female and six were 
male. Each student attended public schools with eight representing schools from the 
Mooresville, North Carolina City School District. The other seven represented schools 
from the Charlotte Mecklenburg School District. Ten of the students represented grades 
ten through twelve with two students being seniors. The remaining five students were in 
grade nine. 

Women made up the parent portion of the cohort. All fifteen participants were 
single mothers ranging from ages thirty five to fifty five. None had attended a four year 
institutions. Two had taken job certification classes at the local community college. One 
is currently working on an associate degree at the local community college. Six of the 


mothers in the cohort were unemployed, one was on disability, and the other mothers 


were hourly wage earners. 


' Davis, J. The First-Generation Student Experience: Implications For Campus Practic, and 
Strategies for Improving Persistence and Success . Sterling VA: Stylus Publishing LLC, 2010. 
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College Knowledge Seminars 


After surveying parent and student cohort group members, the researcher utilized the 
information gathered to design three seminars that addressed the benefits of a college 
education, the college admission process, and financing college. One additional seminar 


for the students concerning the college life was developed. 


Seminar 1. “Does College Really Pay Off?” 


Facilitated by the researcher, who himself has over twenty years of experience in 
higher education, this seminar highlighted attending college as a quality of life benefit. 
Participants were told that people with some college were more likely to be employed 
than those with none. Participants were also told that they would have a greater chance of 
a higher salary than non-college educated workers. The researcher did a comparison of 
the life of a college graduate versus the life of a person that did not attend college using 
earning potential as a point of emphasis. Certain careers were looked at where people 
could work without a college education as well as with a college education, drawing 
comparisons to the difference in salaries. For example, a person could work as an 
electrician without a college degree. With a college degree, the person would be an 
electrical engineer and make approximately 65% more than the electrician. The seminar 
ended with a question and answer period. During this period, students and parents were 


given an opportunity to ask questions and generate discussion. 
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Seminar 2. “Navigating the College Admissions Process” 


Facilitated by Mr. Alexis Bibbs, an admissions representative from Davidson 
College, this seminar addressed how to prepare for and navigate the college admissions 
process. Mr. Bibbs first spoke about the various types of colleges from HBCUs to private 
and public state colleges. He also spoke about selective colleges and universities. He 
stressed that as students and parents look at colleges, they must look first for “fit and 
affordability” to determine what colleges are a good personal fit for the students, as well 
as affordable for the family. He also talked about college academic preparation. Telling 
students to take the strongest courses possible to set themselves apart from others during 
the application process was a major point in this seminar. Students were told to spend an 
adequate amount of time on the admission application essays, because many schools 
place a great amount of weight on the writing style. Chronicling extra-curricular 
activities, keeping reading lists, and lining up recommendations were additional things 


that this seminar stressed. 


Seminar 3. “Financing College” 


Presented by Gethsemane Baptist Church’s First Lady Terry Jeffries, who is a 
director of financial aid at a local university, this seminar was a comprehensive overview 
of the student financial aid process. This seminar began with an explanation of college 


costs and educational tax benefits. The presenter then addressed the major financial aid 
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myths such as, “We do not make a lot of money so we can’t afford college.” Time was 
also spent on explaining the four major types of financial aid which are scholarships, 
grants, work-study, and loans. The participants received detailed handouts about the 
process and the types of aid. A great deal of time was spent in dialogue with parents, 
answering their questions to give them a greater understanding of the process. There were 
a few parents present who had graduating high school seniors that were going through the 
financial aid process at that time. Their presence gave a certain realness to the 
conversation because they were actually going through the process and were able to share 
their experiences. Their experiences were both positive and negative in nature with many 


of the negative experiences being the result of a void of knowledge about the process. 


Seminar 4. “The College Life” 


This seminar was for students only. It was a panel discussion on the true college 
experience. The panel consisted of African-American students from Davidson College. 
The stage in this seminar was set by each college student introducing themselves and 
describing where they were from. They then gave their major and why they chose it and 
some of the things that they are involved in on campus. Each ended their opening 
remarks by telling the participants why they decided to go to college and why Davidson. 
After the introductions, the student cohort members were able to ask the college students 


anything that was on their mind concerning the college experience. 
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The Mentoring Experience 


A formal mentoring experience was designed for both parent and student cohort 
group members. The objective of the mentoring relationship was to provide another level 
of support and information sharing for the cohort group members. The three seminar 
presenters served as mentors for the parents. As mentors, the parents had a college dean 
of student life, a director of financial aid, and an admissions professional. The researcher 
felt that it was important to have current higher education professionals serve in that 
capacity for parents so that through the mentoring relationship, parents would get the 
most accurate and current information about the college choice process. Mentors met 
with the parents as a group with the three mentors serving the group of fifteen parents. To 
establish the relationship, several fireside chats were held after the mentor’s seminar 
presentations. During these chats, mentors were able to go more in-depth concerning their 
areas of expertise. The less formal setting provided a more relaxed atmosphere where 
parents felt more comfortable asking personal questions. The mentors shared their 
personal contact information so that private conversations could take place. Mentors also 
committed to touching base with parents on a weekly basis for the duration of the project. 

Mentors for the student cohort group members were current African-American 
college students, many of whom were first generation students. The researcher chose 
students that were sophomores and above to serve because they had a better 
understanding about the college experience. Mentors and students were matched 
according to their personal and academic interests. Once students and mentors were 


matched, mentors were instructed to make their initial introductions via e-mail. One week 
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later, a reception was hosted at the church by the mentors to meet their assigned mentees 
in person. For the duration of the project, mentors were instructed to have a minimum of 
three contacts with their mentee per week. Two contacts by e-mail or text message and 
one in person was the requirement. Mentors were also instructed to invite their mentees 
to campus three times during the project. The researcher felt that by connecting the high 
school students with current college students, mentees would be able to get a firsthand 


view of college life and have role models that could be very helpful in the future. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


The researcher is pleased because after this project, there is a group of young 
people that are better positioned to be able live a better quality of life. There is also a 
group of parents that now understand the value of a college education to the point that 
several of them are planning to start taking classes at the local community college to 
better position themselves for the future. By identifying a set of competencies and 
designing educational experiences where these competencies could be learned, the 
researcher hopes that a cycle was broken in several African-American households in 
Gethsemane Baptist Church. The highlight in this project was seeing the optimism 
expressed by parents and students concerning their futures. This optimism was 
transferred into solid expectations of a successful future through education. 

Due to time constraints, a more longitudinal study was not able to be conducted. 
The researcher is interested in seeing how many of the student cohort group members 
will complete college applications, how many are admitted to college, and how many will 
attend. The researcher would also like to track the parents’ involvement in the process 
looking at the various roles they play, whether positive or negative, and look at other 
roles the church can play in the total process. While this project made a great impact on 
the researcher’s context, the researcher has the desire that all first generation students and 
their parents would be able to take advantage of the benefits of this model. While the 
project is considered a success, there were other families eligible to participate that did 


not. 
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Designing and implementing the “College Knowledge” project had a profound 
impact on the researcher. The researcher realized through this experience that the issues 
of educational access for first generation students present in his congregation is even 
more prevalent in society at large. Conducting this project really brought back many of 
the memories from the researcher’s childhood. It also helped him to realize how 
important it is that he stay engaged and committed to the work. He also feels that he has a 
renewed commitment to helping first generation students gain access to higher education. 

The researcher also feels that the project changed the way that he and his 
congregation engage in ministry. The researcher has led Gethsemane to be more focused 
on holistic ministry with an outreach focused thrust. This has begun to manifest with the 
establishment of a Mission and Evangelism department in the church. The first ministry 
project is the targeting of three low income apartment complexes in the region. In those 
neighborhoods, the church is now establishing relationships with the residents by making 
weekly visits. During those visits, trained team members are meeting residents, assessing 
personal needs, praying for and with residents, and sharing the “Gospel”. The church has 
bought a bus to provide transportation to the weekly services. The church also moved its 
“Back to School” festival to the neighborhood as a way to take care some of the physical 
needs of the residents by blessing them with food, school supplies, and clothing. Present 
in those neighborhoods are large amount of children that would benefit from the “College 
Knowledge” project. A future plan is to implement the program in those three 
neighborhoods. 

Also as a result of the “College Knowledge” project, the researcher is planning to 


establish a “School Advocate” program in the church. This program will speak to the 
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issue of first generation children not having advocates in the schools due to parents that 
work and cannot frequently visit schools on behalf of their children. This program will 
identify retired people in the community as well as people with flexible schedules that 
can represent children and their families in the school system. These people will visit 
schools for and with parents for parent/teacher conferences, if students get into 


disciplinary trouble, and to observe classes. 


Summary 

After reviewing the data gained from the pre-project surveys, the researcher found 
that there was a high level of congruence between what parents actually said and what the 
researcher expected they would say. Parents that had children nearing college age were 
concerned about affordability of college and as a result, refrained from encouraging their 
children to apply to many colleges. Because of their lack of knowledge, all parents relied 
heavily on others to help their children with college choices. Their social class tended to 
limit their participation and created a situation where the students were the primary 
gatherers of knowledge about college. The children were put into a situation where they 
had to take on the role of educator to their parents about the college choice process. The 
researcher also determined that there were certain attitudes that both the parent and 
student cohort group members had toward the college process. Within the parent group, 
there was first a feeling of intimidation because of what they felt was a lack of knowledge 
concerning the process. This feeling towards the process caused them not to engage 
teachers or school counselors for fear of not knowing what questions to ask. The effect 
that the parents’ attitudes had on their children was one where children had to navigate 


the college process the best that they could on their own. In many cases, the students that 
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did not have someone that took an interest in their educational future would not pursue a 
college education. There was also a feeling of guilt because some parents felt that they 
could not adequately assist their children through the process. The student cohort group 
members all had aspirations to attend college. While their general knowledge of the 
college choice process was stronger than that of their parents, they felt that they did not 
know enough of the intricate details about the process. With them, there were feelings of 
fear and intimidation that came mostly from feeling that they would not receive 
information that could be beneficial to them. Information like being able to get fee 
waivers for standardized tests if their family was at a certain income level was the type of 
information that they had no knowledge about. 

The post-project surveys revealed to the researcher that student and parent cohort 
group members had a better understanding of the college choice process due to their 
participation in “College Knowledge.” Parents no longer felt as intimidated and were 
now able to engage their children as well as teachers and school counselors concerning 
the process because they now knew what questions to ask. They felt that they could 
actually help guide their children through the process better than before. At the end of the 
project, the researcher could see a different look on the faces of the parents. They looked 
less confused and more at ease than they did in the beginning. The researcher also noticed 
that student participants felt more at ease with the college choice process but at the same 
time, they were a bit more anxious. This feeling came about because as several became 
more knowledgeable about the requirements for college admission, they realized that they 
were not quite where they needed to be as far as classes taken versus classes that would 


be required by colleges and universities. 
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Conclusion 

The researcher understands that this is a unique project that has a potential impact 
that could change a generation. He would like to see it replicated in other churches, 
where there is a large concentration of students that come from families where no one 
attended college. The researcher also feels that the greater impact will come with the 
program’s implementation outside of the church in rural and inner-city low income 
communities where there is a high concentration of potential first generation students. 
The program could be used by churches as a ministry of outreach and it could be used by 
institutions such as the housing authorities to offer to their residents. The researcher can 
also see this project model being adopted by black fraternities and sororities as 
community programs. While these organizations have set national programs, they are 
always willing to take on other initiatives that will be of service to their local 
communities. School systems could also benefit from utilizing this model as a general 
model for all students to encourage college attendance. It could be most beneficial to the 
school systems if they would be willing to identify at risk children that fit into the target 
profile of this project, and implement the program as an after school initiative for the 
children. They could address parents by holding evening sessions for them to attend. 

The researcher is considering starting an educational foundation at the church and 
placing this program under that foundation in order to apply for grant funding to expand 
the program to the greater community of Davidson, North Carolina and the surrounding 
region that the church has targeted as its ministry focus area. He has support from his 
congregation to do so. In the immediate future, the researcher plans to market this model 


to all of the aforementioned institutions offering his services to help establish the 
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program. He also plans to write and publish a workbook that would include the research 
on the model, a comprehensive outline of the model, and instructions on how to 
implement the model. This workbook will also include training materials for mentors and 
pre and post project surveys. This book will serve as both a testimony of the model’s 


effectiveness and a guide for replication. 


APPENDIX A 


PRE-PROJECT AND POST-PROJECT SURVEYS 
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College Knowledge Parent Pre- Program Survey 


. Did you attend college? 


Yes No 


. Is it your desire for your child to attend college? 


Yes No 


. What most concerns you about your child attending college? (check all that apply) 


Costs How to pay for it Admission SAT 


Application Process Choosing the right college 


List other concerns 


. Which of the following are types of colleges are you most familiar with? 
HBCU______ Private Colleges ___—— State Colleges_ = Community Colleges_ 
Junior Colleges 

. Who have you talked to about your child going to college? (Check all that apply) 
Relatives __ Friends _—s Teachers Church Members| 

Guidance Counselors _. 

. Rate your knowledge of the college admissions process. 


Poor Fair Strong Very Strong 


. Rate your knowledge on the requirements to get into college. 


Poor Fair Strong Very Strong 


. Rate your knowledge concerning financial aid for college. 
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Poor Fair Strong Very Strong 


9. What worries you the most about financing college? 
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College Knowledge Student Pre- Program Survey 


. Is it your desire to attend college? 
Yes No 


. What most concerns you about attending college? (check all that apply) 


Costs How to pay for it Admission SAT Application 
Process Choosing the right college 


List other concerns 


Which of the following are types of colleges are you most familiar with? 
HBCU_____ Private Colleges _—— State Colleges == Community 
Colleges___ Junior Colleges 

Who have you talked to about going to college? (Check all that apply) 
Relatives. _—‘Friends_——s Teachers == Church Members 
Guidance Counselors _. 

. Rate your knowledge of the college admissions process. 


Poor Fair Strong Very Strong 


Rate your knowledge on the requirements to get into college. 


Poor Fair Strong Very Strong 


. Rate your knowledge concerning financial aid for college. 


Poor Fair Strong Very Strong 
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8. What worries you the most about financing college? 


APPENDIX B 


PRE AND POST PROJECT SURVEY RESULTS 
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